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Fair shone the morning of the 
second day of April. The sun- 
light glistened in every separate 
dewdrop on the lawn outside Mrs, 
Moore’s breakfast-room windows. 
Goldenly glowed the great round 
bosses of crocus, and the light 
blazed through the coloured lamps 
of the tulips, all the while that 
meek violets and primroses were 
equally doing homage to the ad- 
vent of spring, after their own 
sweet and unobtrusive manner. 
From the belt of trees and shrubs 
that marked the boundary be- 
tween garden and meadow sound- 
ed a ceaseless succession of warb- 
lings, being the praiseful utter- 
ances of sundry blackbirds and 
thrushes, who, more polite or 
more amiably appreciative of the 
claims of rival artists than mu- 
sicians without feathers are some- 
times known to be, were careful 
not to interrupt or interfere with 
one another's performances by 
any irregular conversation ; but 
gave attentive hearing, each to 
each, and only in his own proper 
turn took up the theme again, to 
do his best therewith. Every 
now and then, to be sure, a lark 
would send his song, and himself 
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with it, far into the sky, regard- 
less of everything in the world, 
his own personality included ; 
and seemingly intent to despera- 
tion on flying fairly out of it, up, 
up to that wondrous centre of 
life and light and glory, that 
looked so especially accessible 
that morning. But then the lark 
belongs to no Academy, and, like 
some human poets, may be sup- 
posed unnaturally indifferent to 
public approbation — fatally ob- 
tuse to general criticism. He 
sings with reckless abandonment 
of all mundane considerations, 
being utterly rapt in his own 
ecstasy of worship; and one can 
imagine the sentiments of re- 
proachful pity and regret with 
which birds of better regulated 
minds probably regard their wil- 
ful and unorthodox brother. 

All this is not so absolutely 
discursive as it may seem, for no 
one with ears to hear could pos- 
sibly look out from Mrs. Moore's 
breakfast-room window on an 
April morning without attending 
to ine music which was for ever 
going on in that little grove of 
trees aforesaid. Certainly Nina 
Moore could not ; and, in fact, all 
this about the lark came into her 
head, together with a variety of 
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irrelevant matters, on this parti- 
cular April morning, as she stood 
twisting a tender sprig of sweet- 
brier in her fingers, while her eyes 
wandered meditatively around the 
pretty floral domain without. 

Mrs. Moore, already seated be- 
fore the urn, was reading the 
letters and notes she had found 
beside her plate. 

‘Dear me! she cried out to 
her daughter, ‘Sir Frederick can’t 
come to-day. How vexatious!’ 
And the next minute she added, 
in a lower tone, half to herself, 
‘Strange, too.’ Then again, a 
little fractiously, she raised her 
voice: ‘Do you hear, Nina? 
Here is a note from Sir Frederick 
saying he is compelled to leave 
the Darrells’, and go up to London 
this morning, so that he cannot 
join us in our excursion to Wave- 
leigh Woods.’ 

*Can’t he, really ? Nina said, 
in a tone that scarcely implied 
much regret. However, she pre- 
sently added, ‘Poor man! What 
a dismal exchange! Instead of 
Waveleigh Woods on this ideal 
spring morning, London pave- 
ments and a smoky fog. I’m 
sorry for him.’ 

‘He doesn’t say when he ex- 
pects to return, either,’ pursued 
Mrs. Moore reflectively ; ‘ but no 
doubt he will hurry back as soon 
as he can. We had bette> put 
off our drive for a day or two, at 
any rate.’ 

Nina turned round vivaciously 
enough at this. 

*O, you don’t mean it, dear, 
with sunshine like this smiling 
you in the face. Why, if you 
will only just look out for a mi- 
nute! Here’s a day so lovely that 
it really must have taken a whole 
year to make it as perfect, so that 
it is useless to expect such another 
for at least twelve months to 
come. And Waveleigh, of all 
places in this world, should be 


seen on such a day of days. Put 
off our excursion? No, you never 
could have the heart to do it, 
mother dear.’ 

‘You are too impetuous, Nina,’ 
Mrs. Moore said coldly; ‘ you 
speak in such an exaggerated way. 
Come, breakfast waits,’ 

The rebuked daughter left her 
window, and sat down very so- 
berly. No remarks were ex- 
changed for some minutes. The 
thrush’s persistent echo of him- 
self, the blackbird’s variously ten- 
der improvisations, the lark’s oc- 
casional carol, all went on outside, 
and reached the ears and the heart 
of one of the inmates of the room, 
at least. And the soft spring 
clouds floated over the sky, and 
met and parted again, and sailed 
away towards the gray horizon 
at the north-east; and the sun- 
shine came through them in bursts 
and gushes of radiance that would 
not have been half so beautiful 
without those intervals of tender 
shadow. But how differently to 
different intelligences appear the 
same phenomena ! 

‘I don’t know what you mean 
by a fine day, Nina,’ her mother 
broke the silence by saying. ‘To 
me it looks an extremely doubtful 
morning. The sky is all over 
clouds, and there is a heavy mass 
over Ide Hill that is ominous of 
storm, to my thinking.’ 

‘Only the wind is blowing di- 
rectly towards that bank of cloud, 
mamma, not from it. It is a south- 
west wind, you know.’ 

‘Exactly ; the very quarter 
from which we must expect rain. 
It will be a wet afternoon, take 
my word for it.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, mother, the 
morning is beyond suspicion. 
Showers must always be looked 
for in this beloved capricious 
month ; but showers will only 
make everything look ten times 
lovelier directly afterwards. O, 














don't say we are to be disap- 
pointed of our treat! Let us 
go to Waveleigh, please, please, 
PLEASE ! 

Nina began calmly enough, but 
her eagerness carried her away, as 
we may see, before she had done. 
She was an enthusiastic young 
person, and conventional restraints 
never had power over her for long 
together. Now she left her seat, 
crouched down beside her mother, 
threw her arms round that lady’s 
neck, and looked into her face 
with appealing eyes and a coax- 
ing smile, that might well have 
been supposed irresistible. But 
somehow Mrs. Moore was won- 
derfully obtuse to these innocent 
allurements on this particular 
occasion. 

‘ Do be sensible ; remember you 
are not a child, Nina,’ she said, 
shaking her cap-strings and her 
flounces, bending her brows, and 
ruffling her feathers generally, 
and altogether looking as severe 
as was practicable when that 
bright sweet face was within two 
inches of her own. ‘ You really 
vex me with your babyish ways, 
when I want you to be serious 
and reasonable. On ne rit pas 
toujours. And why in the world 
have you set your heart on going 
to these woods to-day? We have 
seen them often enough, and so 
have the Darrells. It was Sir 
Frederick who especially wanted 
to go; and now he can’t be with 
us, I must say it seems to me 
quite needless to carry out the 
plan.’ 

‘Very well, mamma,’ Nina re- 
sponded, after a pause. She was 
subdued now, evidently. She re- 
sumed her seat, and all the radi- 
ance left her face. If her temper 
had been less perfect, she would 
have looked, and felt, sullen ; but 
she did not know how to achieve 
either that emotion or its expres- 
sion, and so she only looked pa- 
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thetic, and rather like a child 
who is quivering on the verge of 
tears. 

There was to be no peace or 
satisfaction for poor Mrs. Moore, 
however, on this unlucky morn- 
ing. This pathetic look made her 
quite uncomfortable, for she loved 
her only child tenderly; and we 
may rest assured that no consi- 
deration but ‘the child’s own 
good’ would have tempted her 
to thwart her. But then they 
did not always agree as to what 
constituted that abstract ‘ good ;’ 
as was natural perhaps, seeing 
that the mother was fifty, and had 
known much worldly trouble and 
difficulty in her early days of 
married life; whereas Nina was 
not much past twenty, and ever 
since she could remember had 
lived in perfect ease and affluence, 
her poor father's rich East Indian 
brother having left her heiress to 
twenty thousand pounds when 
she was only three years old. 

Now, for the last two or three 
weeks, the ‘ good’ that the anxious 
mother had been bent on attain- 
ing for her darling was nothing 
less than a husband, an enviable 
position in society, and the pretty 
title of Lady Allonby. It was a 
pretty title, and Mrs. Moore exult- 
ed in anticipation over the sound, 
as expressing the individuality of 
her sweet Nina; being quite per- 
suaded in her own mind that such 
would be her style and title be- 
fore another year was over. Let 
it be well understood that she was 
far from deliberately ignoring 
other considerations with regard 
to this destined husband for her 
daughter. His rank, she fre- 
quently assured herself, would 
have offered no temptations had 
Sir Frederick Allonby been less 
than the man of character, intelli- 
gence, and culture which she con- 
sidered him. And although he 
was double little Nina’s age, his 
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appearance even was not at all 
against him, Mrs. Moore was per- 
suaded ; ‘for was he not a hand- 
some, still young-looking man of 
forty-five, with all those advan- 
tages of grace of manner and 
perfect savoir faire that experi- 
ence of good society gives to a 
man of that age? No girl could 
resist the compliment of finding 
herself the final choice of such a 
distinguished and attractive per- 
son; no girl could fail to recipro- 
cate and be made happy by the 
devotion of this admirable and 
delightful baronet. All this was 
Mrs. Moore’s view of the matter. 
If she had taken any pains to dis- 
cover her daughter's, she would 
have been startled by the con- 
trast. To Nina Sir Frederick 
appeared a mere blasé man of 
fashion, worldly, selfish, and shal- 
low. She found nothing to in- 
terest her in his society ; and his 
‘ attentions,’ especially during the 
last week or two, had caused her 
more annoyance than she found 
it easy to endure with patience 
and courtesy. For, in fact, it was 
evident to all how much he was 
attracted—as well he might be— 
by this young girl, who was as 
fair as though she were penniless, 
while possessing fortune enough 
to justify her in being ‘plain.’ 
Nothing but Nina’s own shyness, 
her mother felt convinced, had 
held him back thus long; and 
that very shyness was probably 
significant of dawning regard, the 
lady reasoned to herself. For she 
was quite determined to believe 
in her own theory, and, like other 
theorists, was inclined to adapt 
all the evidences so as to fit into 
her own speculations. To every 
sign and token tending to con- 
travene her views she was, of 
course, blind and deaf. As, for 
instance, she could never see that 
Nina, who was apt to become 
very listless towards the end of 
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an evening spent at the Darrells’, 
with their illustrious guest Sir 
Frederick assiduously devoted to 
her service and amusement, would 
be roused into life—beaming, 
flushing, tremulous life—if Ed- 
ward Darrell (young barrister, 
spending a month for quiet study 
with the uncle and aunt who had 
brought him up from boyhood) 
happened to come in for half an 
hour after poring over his books 
all day—those dreary books in 
which, somehow, he had been 
more than ever absorbed of late. 
Also, Mrs. Moore either did not 
observe, or did not give the mat- 
ter a second thought, that on se- 
veral occasions within these past 
few eventful weeks, when riding 
or driving parties had been made 
that included Sir Frederick, Nina 
had tried in every possible way 
to avoid his particular escort or 
companionship; whereas, when 
Edward Darrell had once or twice 
accompanied them, she had not in 
the least objected to his instruc- 
tions in the art of managing her 
playfully-disposed mare, and had 
shown no unwillingness to go 
home a longer way round that he 
proposed to show them. Very un- 
willing was the mother to recog- 
nise the fact that all through the 
last week, when the baronet’s at- 
tentions were becoming more 
manifest, but when, at the same 
time, Edward Darrell had pro- 
fessed himself too deeply engross- 
ed in study to spare time for 
joining any riding or walking 
parties, Nina had been very in- 
different to all schemes of the 
kind, and had even tried, more 
than once, to avoid being includ- 
ed in them; although on this 
particular day, when, for a won- 
der, Sir Frederick had actually 
pleaded an excuse and was to 
absent himself, she was suddenly 
and especially eager to go to these 
Waveleigh Woods. 














Without acknowledging to her- 
self the full force and possible 
meaning of this latest symptum, 
Mrs. Moore was disturbed and 
provoked at the general state of 
things, which seemed to threaten 
the prosperity of her cherished 
plans, and she had shown her 
annoyance in the way we have 
seen. Nina’s shadowed face, how- 
ever, touched her heart and made 
her feel compunctious and inclin- 
ed to relent. She was just say- 
ing, ‘ Well, dear, if you like, we'll 
ask the Darrells what they think 


about it. If they care to go, I’ve 
no objection. You shall do as 
you please.’ 


On the word, and while Nina’s 
beaming face was expressing be- 
forehand the delighted gratitude 
her voice would set to music in 
another instant, the door opened, 
and the servant came in with a 


note for Mrs. Moore. ‘Itis from 
Mrs. Darrell,’ * she remarked, 
while opening it. ‘I daresay 


about this very question.’ 

And she read it only half 
aloud, with interpolated com- 
ments, as follows: 


* My dear Friend’—[‘ Dear me ! 
why this empressement, I wonder? 
I was only “dear Mrs. Moore” last 
week !"]|—‘ We hope that you will 
still feel disposed to go to Wave- 
leigh to-day.’ [‘And why should 
we not ? muttered the lady, incon- 
sistently enough, with a sudden 
vexed flush rising hotly to her 
cheek; ‘ that is,’ she added, with 
an after-thought, ‘ifthe weather's 
to be trusted, of course.’] ‘It is 
such a delicious morning, that I 
should greatly like to go, if only 
you and dear Nina will go too; 
and let us all, old friends as we 
are—[‘ What in the world makes 
her so sentimental to-day ?]—‘ en- 
joy the lovely woods together. My 
husband has some business which 
will detain him at home, but 
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Edward is going to leave his books 


and give himself a holiday. We 
want you also to consent to 
return home with us, to dine and 
spend the evening. We shall be 
only our own party. Dosay “yes” 
to all this, if possible, and we 
will meet, as agreed, at your gates, 
by ten o'clock. 

‘ Always, believe me, yours 
attached, 

* Henrietta DARRELL. 


‘ Wednesday, April 2d.’ 


‘A most extraordinary fuss 
about nothing, I must say !’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Moore, as she refolded 
the letter, with the flush still 
burning in her face. ‘One would 
suppose she thought— However, 
it’s no matter. Nina, you'd better 
run out and say “ yes’ to the ser- 
vant who brought this.’ And 
while Nina flew to obey, her 
mother opened the note again and 
re-read it, with a cloud of un- 
pleased perplexity on her ample 
brow. 

‘What can she mean? She 
never could suppose that I or 
Nina feel the slightest disap— or, 
indeed, any feeling but indiffer- 
ence at his departure. Surely she 
could not entertain such an 
idea. Well, she will soon see. 
Come, Nina,’ as the girl reéntered, 
blithe and radiant, ‘ the day looks 
more promising than I thought ; 
and you'll have your wish, after 
all.’ 


—_—— 


IL. 


Ir was a wonderful day for 
light and colour. The tender 
verdure of the grass, the keener 
green of the young corn, the em- 
erald brightness of the fresh shoots 
of the hedge-rows, and the deli- 
cate paleness of the yet half-closed 
buds of beech,—every item in the 
infinite veriety of early spring 
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leafage, in a word, was trans- 
figured into even a higher beauty 
by the subtly-sweet influence of 
shadow and shine that was the 
exquisite accompaniment to all 
the visible music of the scene. 
And then, the distant hills! How 
softly tinted they were, as if in 
harmonious response to the faint- 
ly coloured clouds that were float- 
ing and melting into each other, 
all over the sunny sky! Like 
another cloud of a different cha- 
racter appeared the distant woods 
—the hanging woods of Wave- 
leigh, that shadowed the western 
slopes of these hills ; but only with 
a shadow that to-day was every 
now and again enlightened by a 
myriad lucent points of budding 
foliage, that seemed to start into 
life every time the sunlight spoke 
to them, and would be answered. 

It had been planned that Mrs. 
Moore and Nina should take Mrs. 
Darrell in their phaeton, while 
Edward rode on horseback ; and 
in this order, therefore, they made 
the pleasant two hours’ journey 
to the old-fashioned inn at the 
village of Waveleigh, where it was 
the custom, on excursions of this 
kind, to alight, take refreshment, 
and then proceed on foot to the 
woods. And what an enchanted 
world it was through which they 
passed that morning — at \ least 
to two of the little party! On 
they went, Edward Darrell keep- 
ing as close to the carriage as if 
he had been the most sober mind- 
ed of riders, instead of, as he 
actually was, as fearless a young 
horseman as ever rode across coun- 
try. And when the pace of the 
ardent steeds that drew the phae- 
ton moderated somewhat, by rea- 
son of a ‘stiffish’ hill to ascend 
or descend, the outrider would 
come to one side of the carriage, 
and, while sharing in the talk that 
was going on, could steal a glance 
all to himself from Nina, who sat 


in the cadette’s place opposite the 
two matrons, and on whose fair 
cheeks perpetually flickered an 
April light that was truly in 
keeping with the spirit of the day. 
Did it occur to her to wonder 
within herself why life seemed in- 
vested with such a new gladness 
on this special morning? Did she 
persist in attributing it all to the 
loveliness of the scene and the 
time? or was she less gifted with 
powers of self-deception, and did 
she, therefore, recognise in the 
recesses of her own innocent heart 
that she felt happier than she 
had felt for three weeks past, 
just because her old friend 
Edward was ‘himself again,’ and 
not cold, reserved, almost dis- 
tant, as he had been during that 
space of time? Indeed, he was 
somewhat more than his own old 
self. Nina had never before met 
such a look from his brown eyes 
as once or twice this morning 
made her own blue ones to drop 
so precipitately, and her heart to 
beat with strange sweet agitation 
and bewilderment. And then, 
too, he seemed so happy; or if 
the ardent eagerness of his whole 
manner and bearing was rather too 
suggestive of unrest for ‘happy’ 
to be the fitting word, there was 
something in his look that irre- 
sistibly gave the idea of a weight 
lifted from the heart, a cloud passed 
away from the ‘mind’s eye,’ and 
the reactionary freedom and re- 
lief that naturally attend on re- 
laxation of mental tension. It 
would have made Nina glad at 
any time to see one she cared 
for look so buoyantly, healthfully 
joyous as Edward seemed this 
morning; and it was quite an 
established fact that she did 
‘care fur’ him. She had known 
him since she was a child of ten 
years old, and he a college youth 
of seventeen ; and he had been 
her embodiment of masculine wis- 























dom, intellect, and general supe- 
riority from that time to the pre- 
sent. No wonder, therefore, that 
she had felt a sense of dreary dis- 
satisfaction while that quasi es- 
trangement (which no one noticed, 
and she herself only instinctively 
recognised) had subsisted between 
them. No wonder that life was 
brighter and sweeter to her now 
that he was once more her friend. 

And so it was an enchanted 
world ; and the homely little inn 
where they stopped was an Arca- 
dian cottage, and the lunch (al- 
though bread-and-butter, biscuits, 
and sherry were simply set down 
in the bill) was celestial in its 
nature and ambrosial and nec- 
tarine in its materials. 

And if all this was the case, 
what shall be said of the walk 
through the woods after the said 
repast? The party of four saun- 
tered forth together, the three 
ladies and their cavalier side by 
side. By insensible degrees, how- 
ever, this order of progression 
was altered. Nina was entreated 
to look at certain primroses, small 
ferns, and violets which had 
clustered together lovingly about 
the roots of one specially fair- 
stemmed beech ; and then pre- 
sently he tempted her to linger 
and listen to the wood-pigeon’s 
tender music, that came to them 
so softly and tremulously through 
the spring silence. And so it be- 
fell that at the next bend in the 
wood path the elder ladies, busily 
talking, were out of sight, and 
these two young people were 
virtually alone in their paradise. 

And Edward was saying, 

*Do you suppose Eden was 
more beautiful than this? And 
don’t you think it must always 
have been this particular season 
there ? 

And he looked round with an 
expression of praise and love that 
grew and grew in his eyes, till it 
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finally culminated as they rested 
on Nina’s sweet drooped face. 
She felt the gaze she did not 
venture to meet, and the colour 
came and went upon her cheek. 
Again the unwonted sense of 
embarrassment oppressed her 
strangely. She walked on rapidly, 
hardly knowing she did so, until 
she was struck almost motion- 
less with the earnestly uttered 
words— 

‘Nina, you are not trying to 
escape listening to what I must 
say ? 


III. 


MeaNwaite the two matrons 
continued their equable progress 
through the wood. Mrs. Moore 
was glad of the opportunity for a 
little quiet chat with her friend. 
She indeed wished for an explana- 
tion of what had seemed to her 
rather ‘odd’ in the note of that 
morning, yet she felt sufficiently 
self-conscious not to be able 
frankly to ask for it. Instead, 
she began by remarking, in the 
most careless manner in the 
world, 

‘The day has turned out so 
brilliantly after all, I quite regret 
Sir Frederick's absence. He would 
have seen Waveleigh toadvantage.’ 

Mrs. Darrell offered no reply. 
This, again, was certainly curious. 
Perplexing also. Mrs. Moore 
hardly knew what to say next. 
However, she went on, with some- 
thing about the weather and the 
scenery, in the same indifferent 
tone, till, chancing to turn her 
eyes towards her silent companion, 
she was completely startled by the 
pained pathetic expression in her 
kind face. Her own warm feel- 


ings had their way then, at once 
overbearing all other considera- 
tions. 


‘Dear Mrs. Darrell, is anything 
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wrong? she said affectionately. 
* You look troubled.’ 

‘I am troubled—much troubled. 
And now we are alone together, 
I don’t know how to keep it to 
myself any longer,’ began the as- 
tounding reply. ‘Though I am 
afraid you wish me to take no no- 
tice and behave as usual—I—I 
really can’t. I must speak; I 
must assure you—remind you— 
of our long and intimate friend- 
ship, of our earnest sympathy, our 
deep respect. We love you and 
Nina enough to feel any misfor- 
tune of yours as if it were our own. 
I don’t think we ever before knew 
how dear you both are to us.’ 
And the warm-hearted speaker 
concluded with tears in her blue 
eyes, asshe took Mrs. Moore’s hands 
and pressed them lovingly in her 
own. 

Mrs. Moore’s face was a study 
of complicated and contending 
expression. Astonishment, alarm, 
bewilderment, vexation, were all 
represented by turns. There was 
no room for any more tender ap- 
preciation of the proffered sym- 
pathy as yet. Gently she drew 
her hands from Mrs. Darrell’s 
clasp, while saying rather tremu- 
lously, 

‘Iam not aware of any misfor- 
tune having newly happened to 
us. Pray explain fully what you 
are thinking of.’ 

‘You do not know? Is it pos- 
sible that you should be the last 
to hear of your own loss ? 

‘Loss! What loss? Poor 
Mrs. Moore might well be forgiven 
on this occasion for repeating the 
other’s words thus flagrantly. 
She was thoroughly alarmed now, 
and most anxious to hear more. 

‘There was a long account in 
the papers yesterday of the cora- 
plete collapse of that great Indian 
Mining Company. Do you not 
know that it has suddenly disas- 
trously failed? Their bonds are so 


much waste paper. And Nina’s 
fortune—’ 

‘ All Nina’s money is safely in- 
vested in English Consols,’ ra- 
pidly inserted Mrs. Moore. ‘What 
in the world made you think 
otherwise? Good heavens, how 
you have startled me !’ she added, 
heaving a deep sigh of relief. 

As for poor Mrs. Darrell, her 
faded face lit up as with the glow 
of her long-past youth, and a sort 
of inarticulate cry escaped her that 
was equally unelderly and unlike 
her quiet characteristic self. 

‘It is all right, then? You 
have really lost nothing? Dear— 
dear me! How thankful I am! 
How delighted Thomas will be! 
English Consols? What a bless- 
ing ! 

These were the good lady’s first 
intelligible utterances, while she 
caught hold of Mrs. Moorc’s hands 
again, and squeezed them as 
warmly for rejoicing as before she 
had done for condolence. And 
the hands were not drawn away 
this time, but yielded kindly and 
even responsively to the demon- 
stration, though the face belong- 
ing to them still looked rather 
serious and preoccupied. 

‘Pray tell me how this misap- 
prehension arose,’ Nina’s mother 
gently asked. ‘I cannot at all 
understand it. What made you 
suppose my daughter’s fortune was 
still invested in India?’ 

‘It seemed natural enough—it 
never occurred to me to disbe- 
lieve it,’ was the simple answer. 

‘But who told you it was so? 

‘Why, Sir Frederick.’ At the 
name Mrs. Moore slightly winced, 
as at the reception of a half-ex- 
pected pang. ‘Sir Frederick 
more than once spoke of it, and 
asked if we knew the nature of 
the investment.’ 

‘He must have done us the 
honour of taking great interest in 
our affairs,’ observed Mrs, Moore, 
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with lofty frigidity, though her 
cheeks burned redly as she spoke. 
‘It would almost seem as if he 
had made himself acquainted with 
the terms of the will by which 
Daniel Moore left Nina his heiress. 
The bulk of his property did then 
consist in these shares. But the 
trustees thoughtit better gradually 
to sell out and invest in English 
securities, and the last thousands 
were transferred there only a year 
ago.’ 

‘How fortunate! And young 
Paget didn’t know, suppose?’ said 
Mrs. Darrell. 

‘What about young Paget? 
What has he to with it? 

‘ Why, it was he who met my 
husband and Sir Frederick yes- 
terday in the High-street, and 
told them of this complete break 
up of the mines, and the disas- 
trous thing it was for all concerned 
in them.’ 

*Young Paget!’ Mrs. Moore 
repeated, bewildered, ‘ the son of 
our solicitor! He must know 
better. Of all people in this 
neighbourhood the Pagets are best 
acquainted with our affairs.’ 

‘So we thought; and when 
Thomas told me, and we were 
grieving about it, it never occurr- 
ed to me there could be any mis- 
take.’ 

‘Mr. Paget has conducted the 
whole business all along. It 
seems scarcely possible his son 
should be ignorant. Are you sure 
this extraordinary piece of news 
came from young Paget ? 

‘ Quite sure. Thomas said he 
really seemed quite grave and se- 
rious, for once. You know he is 
such a hare-brained careless young 
fellow usually.’ 

*‘O, I know. He would surely 
never dare—’ began Mrs. Moore 
meditatively, but was interrupted 
by the large splashing drops, ini- 
tiative of a sharp shower. 

Both ladies were fain to betake 
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themselves at once to the shelter 
afforded by an adjacent stack of 
fagots, to the lee side whereof 
they hurried with much rustle 
and fluster. And then Mrs. Dar- 
rell began to fidget, after her man- 
ner, about the two young people. 
Where could they be? She had 
thought they were close behind. 
She hoped dear Nina would not 
get wet. To all which anxiety Mrs. 
Moore responded indifferently and 
half absently, her thoughts being 
still bent in another direction. 

‘ It’s only a shower. They will 
be here presently,’ she said once 
or twice, and irrelevantly went on 
to the inquiry, ‘ And your guest 
left you this morning, then? A 
sudden departure, was it not? 

‘Yes; he had a letter by the 
early post calling him to town. He 
said nothing about coming back,’ 
pursued Mrs. Darrell ; ‘and to tell 
the truth, neither did we. For 
old acquaintaace’ sake, Thomas 
invited him down, and when he 
seemed so charmed with the neigh- 
bourhood of course we asked him 
to stay. But, hospitality apart, 
we are not sorry he is gone. He 
doesn’t altogether suit us quiet 
folks.’ 

Mrs. Moore made no answer. 
Her maternal heart was beating 
high with something that was not 
all indignation, because it was 
partly scorn. She forgot she was 
not alone; involuntarily she 
stamped her foot on the ground, 
and said almost audibly, 

‘He is well discovered in time! 
No fortune-hunter shall ever have 
my Nina.’ 

*What did you say? gently 
inquired her companion, thereby 
restoring her to the full consci- 
ousness of where she was and with 
whom. 

And now the child’s passion of 
the spring shower was over, and a 
rain of sunbeams instead was fall- 
ing from the lucent sky ; and all 
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the budding greenery of the wood 
gleamed and sparkled with a love- 
lier joy than ever—a celestial jewel 
for every tear. The tenderest 
breeze came lovingly over the 
young leaves, feeling and sound- 
ing like the touch and voice of a 
mother that caresses and croons 
about her babe before she takes it 
into her arms. And the birds 
began to sing anew, for was not 
the world freshly beautiful and 
happy for them also? and is it 
not the privilege of birds straight- 
way to give out as praise what 
they take in as joy? 

And when presently Edward 
and Nina appeared, coming to- 
wards them under the arching 
boughs that every here and there 
shone rainbow-like about them, 
there was something in their aspect 
so pathetically in keeping with 
the feeling of the time, that Mrs. 
Moore, while rapidly realising 
this final and unlooked-for éclair- 
cissement which was to crown 
the surprises of the day, was ut- 
terly unable to summon one atom 
of prudent worldly common sense 
to her aid, but behaved like any 
ordinary weak-minded romantic 
mother who had never entertained 
ambitious projects for her daugh- 
ter’s ‘ establishment’ in her life. 

Nina fled to her and hid her 
face, all tears and sunshine at the 
same moment, like Nature’s Own. 
And Edward stood beside her, 
and bent his steadfast beseeching 
eyes on the mother. Nina whis- 
pered, 

‘O mamma, I am so happy!’ 
and then could not even whisper 
any more. While he made his 
appeal in few words, 

‘She says only you can give 
her tome. Will you? 
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Now it is very possible—for is 
not human nature weak and liable 
tosuch recalcitrance from its higher 
and nobler attitudes?—that when 
the first flush of enthusiasm had 
faded, Mrs. Moore may have ex- 
perienced some feelings of regret, 
of half-disappointment, of ‘wish- 
ing it had been otherwise,’ with 
regard to the fateful events of that 
April afternoon. But to do her 
justice, Nina’s mother was not 
really intended for a worldly wo- 
man ; she was. too warm of heart 
and too generous ever to attain 
proficiency in that line, and her 
better self was seldom torpid for 
long together. And so, though 
she was keenly aware that Nina 
was young as well as lovely and 
well endowed, and might have 
made a more brilliant alliance, 
she also allowed herself to see 
that Edward Darrell was an ex- 
cellent young man,” of unusual 
talent and promise, who had 
proved the disinterested nature of 
his affection for her daughter by 
never divulging it until he believed 
her to have lost her fortune. 
Whereas another gentleman, 
whom Mrs. Moore had regarded fa- 
vourably as a probable son-in-law, 
had—in fact, had not shown him- 
self similarly free from mercenary 
considerations. 

As for Edward himself, his 
feelings may be supposed to have 
been of a somewhat complicated 
nature, when he was made to un- 
derstand that he had actually done 
what he had determined with all 
his might not to do—while he re- 
mained briefless, at least-—that 
is to say, he had asked Nina, the 
heiress, to be his wife! But was 
it possible for him to regret the 
delusion which had ended thus 
blissfully? When Nina at last 
comprehended the state of the 
case, she asked him very shyly if 

















— if he repented. To which his 
reply was apparently conclusive, 
for she did not repeat her ques- 
tion. 

And so they left the beautiful 
woods, all flooded with the serene 
level light of early evening, and 
the amber glow of the sunset met 
them as they drew near home. 

Something else met them also 
—namely, a young man on horse- 
back, who, having lifted his hat to 
the ladies in the carriage, detained 
Edward for a minute or two to 
make an explanation. 

‘Isay, 'm awfully sorry, upon 
my word I am, really,’ said young 
Paget, with a violent effort to get 
up a suitable expression of coun- 
tenance. ‘And I want you to 
make Mrs. Moore and the Dar- 
rells understand how it occurred. 
I only meant to take in Sir Frede- 
rick, he’s such a precious prig ; 
and besides, he tried once to pump 
me aboat this very matter of Miss 
Moore’s fortune, and I thought 
he was fair game, don’t you know. 
Of course 1 never supposed Mr. 
Darrell wouldn’t know better, on 
my honour; just tell him, will 
you? Ithought he was going into 
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the joke when he looked so grave 
about it—I did indeed. And 
now I hear he’s angry. I say, 
do put in a good word for me, 
and don’t let them complain to 
my father. I shall get such a 
wigging if they do. And, I say, 
you know, of course, I see now it 
was going too far, even consider- 
ing the day, and all, and though 
I don’t care about Sir Frederick 
(won’t he just be savage when he 
finds it out?), Ido care about your 
people; and so just tell them I'm 
awfully cut up about it, and never 
dreamed of playing a trick on 
them. I say, do speak up for 
me,’ again pleaded the culprit, 
fancying, and perhaps with rea- 
son, that he saw some signs of 
relenting in the carefully-main- 
tained gravity of his listener's 
face. ‘Tell them it’s my last ex- 
ploit in this way. I’m going to 
turn over a new leaf, I am indeed. 
Ishall leave ull this kind of thing 
to the boys next year. And next 
time I see the baronet I’ll tell 
him that he has the honour of 
being the last of a long line of 
Jack Paget’s April fools. That'll 
console him, perhaps.’ 
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Ir people were to call on Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson or Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne, and say they would 
like to be favoured with the sight 
of forthcoming poems ; or drop in 
upon Mr. Anthony Trollope or 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, and request to 
be allowed to run over the proof- 
sheets of new novels, it would be 
considered a very strange thing. 
It would be accounted equally 
unreasonable if they were to ex- 
press a wish to Mrs. Bancroft to 
have a special representation of a 
new play at her theatre before it 
was submitted to the general pub- 
lic. And yet this kind of thing 
among artists—that is to say, the 
painters in oil and water-colours, 
the sculptorsand the engravers—is 
looked upon as quite a matter of 
course. On certain days prior to 
the time of reception of works of 
art for the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy the artist is compelled 
to receive visitors. It is true he 
may believe in the old adage that 
an Englishman’s house is his cas- 
tle, but he will find that he will 
be compelled to keep his ey 
up and his drawbridge down, he 
will be obliged to let people pass 
in and out without let or hin- 
drance, if he would become popu- 
lar. Every class of artist, from 
Sir Thomas Tonemdown, R.A., 
the popular portrait painter, to 
little Paul Pearlytint, who has 
just finished his first landscape, 
has annually to submit to the or- 
deal of a private view. 

There are but very few who 
have the courage and the power 
to close their studios and go out 
of town on these show-days. 
There are probably not a dozen in 


the whole profession who emphatic- 
ally declare their pictures shall not 
be seen by the general crowd till 
they are shown at a public exhibi- 
tion, and who resent the intrusion 
of a number of loungers of whom 
they know little, and for whom 
they care less. There is no exag- 
geration in stating that in some 
quarters this private view busi- 
ness has become little short of a 
nuisance, and in others it has as- 
sumed even a more serious aspect. 
A year or two ago it was whispered 
that one painter discovered, when 
his show was over, that several 
silver spoons were missing, and 
another found some portable 
property had, in a most mysteri- 
ous manner, disappeared. Let us 
hope this report was not true, but 
it would certainly point to the 
advisability of allowing a few de- 
tectives craftily made up as art- 
critics, picture-dealers, patrons, 
or pre-Raphaelites, on these occa- 
sions, to go the round of the 
studios. 

It is very extraordinary to find 
the number of people who will take 
the greatest trouble, and gothrough 
a large amount of inconvenience, 
to catch a casual glimpse of half 
an artist’s picture in an over- 
crowded room, whereas, if they 
were only content to wait for a 
few weeks, they would be able, on 
payment of a shilling, to see it in 
comparative quiet and double the 
enjoyment in Burlington House. 
Any one who thoroughly and 
honestly does the round of the 
studios at the beginning of April 
has most assuredly no easy task. 
Ifhe does not drive himself—that 
is to say, if he does not drive his 

















own or somebody else’s horses, or 
is driven in his own or somebody 
else’s carriage, for of course no 
one ever thinks of putting a bit 
and bridle in his own mouth, and 
putting himself between the shafts 
—he will have to expend a small 
fortune in cab-hire. If he feels 
marvellously energetic and elects 
to walk, he will most likely wear 
out halfa dozen pairs of boots, 
lose his temper, get so splashed 
with mud that his own mother 
would not know him, and probably 
have to rest for a fortnight after- 
wards. 

Painters, though proverbially 
of a somewhat irritable and jealous 
temperament, are notably gregari- 
ous. You rarely find an artist 
living anywhere without some of 
his brethren being within hailing 
distance. You may discover these 
little oases of the art-world dotted 
about in various parts of London, 
but these islands are so scattered, 
and in many cases so far apart, 
that if you wish to explore tho- 
roughly the art-archipelago of 
London, you will most assuredly 
find it no easy task. There is 
the old painters’ quarter, which 
is bounded on the east by Gower- 
street, on the west by Port- 
land-place, on the north by 
Euston-road, and on the south by 
Oxford-street. What excellent 
pictures have been painted, what 
great painters have lived, in this 
quarter! Some day I will write 
the history of this quaint little 
province. Was there not a life 
academy in Margaret-street, and 
a well-renowned artists’ society 
in Clipston-street? Did not Mr. 
Cary have a school of art in 
Bloomsbury-street, and did not 
Mr. J. M. Leigh train up a number 
of art-children in the way they 
should go in Newman-street? 
Does not the ‘Langham’ still 
sketch skilfully, and does not 
the ‘ Hogarth’ still hold its merry 
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meetings within the boundaries 
of this pleasant land? Shade of 
J. J., laughing spirit of careless 
Clive Newcome, and remembrance 
of the good old Colonel, how ye 
hang about the ancient squares 
and dingy streets of this neigh- 
bourhood! Cannot I show you 
the identical house in Fitzroy- 
square where James Binnie at one 
time resided, point out to you 
where the great Alfred Smee, 
R.A., lived in Howland-street, or 
take you to the very spot where 
once the immortal Gandish in- 
stilled into his disciples the first 
principles of ‘ ‘igh art’? The old 
Bohemian flavour of the artist- 
world still hangs about this neigh- 
bourhood. 

When painters first congregated 
in this quarter, art was not such a 
good thing as it is in the present 
day. Its professors were thought 
to be rather wild, a good many 
people considered them eccentric, 
and everybody knew them to be 
impecunious. Art in those days 
flourished not. It smoked short 
clay pipes, it disdained not to 
drink out of the pewter, it occa- 
sionally dined at an eating-house, 
it wore long hair and a ragged 
velvet jacket, and it was not un- 
acquainted with certain humbler 
scions of the great Attenborough 
family. Nevertheless it lived a 
chirpy easy-guing sort of life. It 
painted ‘pot-boilers.’ It some- 
times made money, sometimes 
fame ; occasionally both; general- 
ly neither. It is very different 
nowadays, I think to myself 
when 1 go to a private view in 
one of the good old mansions of 
this quarter. These houses are, 
after all, the very places for artists ; 
the rooms are lofty and well 
built. They have many of them 
elaborately sculptured mantel- 
pieces and curiously decorated 
ceilings ; they have broad stone 
staircases with twisted balusters ; 
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they have tall windows and mas- 
sivedoors. Many of these houses 
have been in the occupation of 
artists from time immemorial. 
Sitting in one of those grand old 
rooms in a chair that once be- 
longed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the other evening, I bethought 
me what a history might be 
written about one of these houses. 

But if you go a private-viewing, 
it will not do for you to moon in 
one quarter all day long, I can tell 
you, so we had better move on to 
the St. John’s-wood district. Here 
we find the painter affects quite a 
different kind of mansion. There 
is no remnant of gloom or suspi- 
cion of Bohemianism hereabouts. 
The houses are mostly of moderate 
size, with a large studio attached. 
Frequently they are surrounded 
by walls, so that they are al- 
together screened from public 
gaze. Conservatories, little gar- 
dens gay with flowers, sometimes 
a couple of chubby children on 
the lawn, or a perambulator be- 
neath the verandah, a fleecy 
shawl in the lobby, a bit of un- 
finished embroidery on the table, 
lead you to imagine that the art- 
ist is, as the saying is—the say- 
ing, however, is not always true— 
‘a happy man.’ However, be that 
as it may—you and [ are only in- 
vited to look at the pictures, and 
not to pry into private affairs 
which do not concern us—there 
is an unmistakable impress of 
feminine influence in the cluster 
of studios in this neighbourhood. 
There is a brightness, a light, and 
an air about them that you cannot 
mistake. 

There are not many very large 
studios in this quarter. I could, 
however, point out one ofenormous 
dimensions, lined with ancient 
panelling and tapestry, and with 
a most elaborately carven mantel- 
piece, where gigantic figures of 
Moses and Aaron keep watch 













































and ward over quaint old fire- 
dogs. This studio is crammed 
with furniture of a bygone age, 
with choice armour, with curious 
bric-d-brac, and valuable works 
of art. There is the subdued 
tone of an ancient picture about 
it, and there is none of the garish 
glitter that some modern art- 
decorators — who think them- 
selves so vastly clever—will per- 
sist in giving to rooms of the pre- 
sent day. Sitting in his studio, 
and quietly smoking a cigarette, 
and watching the painter at work 
upon his latest picture, one could 
almost fancy that one was in the 
snug corner of a Venetian palace, 
and half expect to hear the splash 
of the gondola and the ‘ Ah-yee! 
of the gondolier in the water-street; 
whereas, if you venture outside, 
you will be quickly reminded you 
are within hail of the Bank of 
England by the passing Atlas omni- 
bus, and, though the road just now 
may be a tolerably good imitation 
of a water-street, the nearest ap- 
proach to a gondola will be a 
hansom cab, of which you can 
find any quantity you please, 
ready to drive you whithersoever 
you list, only just round the 
corner. 

If you wish to see large stu- 
dios, if you desire to visit palatial 
painting-rooms, you will have to 
go to Kensington. Here you will 
find them of every form and of 
indescribable variety. Before Ken- 
sington was so built over, in the 
pre-stucco period, there were still 
more curious artistic homes than 
exist in the present day. There 
were studios approached by ave- 
nues, there were ateliers hidden in 
gardens, and painters’ residences 
looking like ancient manor-houses 
overshadowed by trees. As land 
became more valuable many of 
these have disappeared, and up- 
start rows of highly-rented houses, 
with nothing to distinguish one 












































from the other but the numeral on 
the front door, now occupy the 
gardens of what were once some 
of the pleasantest residences about 
London. Notwithstanding all 
this, you will find about Kensing- 
ton, Holland-park, Hammersmith, 
and Campden-hill a number of 
palatial painting-rooms which will 
well repay your inspection. You 
will find studios belonging to ani- 
mal painters, with paddocks and 
stables and every arrangement 
for the accurate study of their 
models. 

You will see studios of every 
variety of decoration, and you will 
wonder where all the choice fur- 
niture, valuable china, and exqui- 
site works of art can come from. 
Indeed in many cases the casket 
is so elaborate, that in some cases 
it is almost as wel] worth seeing 
as the jewel within it—in many 
cases it is more so, People who 
come to see the picture remain to 


people go away saying, ‘ What a 
lovely studio that is of Scumble- 
ton’s ’ but if you ask them what 
pictures Scumbleton had on view, 
the chances are they would not be 
able to tell anything at all about 
them. If I were a painter, and 
people insisted upon seeing my 
pictures before they were exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy, they 
should see them in a plain room 
hung with sober drapery, and I 
would let them see nothing else. 
I am convinced it is the passion 
of the outside world for getting 
into houses where they would not 
otherwise have the entry that 
causes the crowd at these private 
views to become more numerous 
and unmanageable every year. 
Of course the pertinacious pri- 
vate viewer will not have finished 
his work even when he has ex- 
hausted the districts of Soho, St. 
John’s-wood, and Kensington. He 
will discover plenty to repay a pil- 
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look at the rooms. Not a few 





grimage in Camden-town, in Bays- 
water, in Fulham, in Chelsea, 
in Chiswick, and in Hampstead, 
Studios often exist in most un- 
likely quarters. I know an artist 
who has one in the very centre of 
the garden of a fashionable square, 
and I used to know one who had 
a quaint atelier in the narrowest 
and noisiest part of the Strand, 
and another whose painting-room 
was a snug little place in the 
very heart of the Bank of England. 
Such places, however, are not to 
be discovered by the uninitiated; 
and as there are, as a rule, only a 
couple of days when pictures are 
on view to the general public, 
even the most energetic sight- 
seer, though he be assisted by a 
brougham or an unknown quan- 
tity of hansom cabs, will scarcely 
be able to see the whole of the 
pictures that are on show. 
Doubtless the visitors on these 
occasions are the most amusing 
part of the exhibition. It really 
is impossible to see the pictures 
satisfactorily ; but if one desires 
to study character, there is little 
better opportunity for doing so 
than to take a seat quietly in the 
corner of a studio, or, better still, 
behind the large canvas, on the 
occasion of a private view. There 
is the fussy old lady, with three 
gushing daughters, who do not 
know the painter when they see 
him, who nearly shake hands with 
a model who has been put into his 
best clothes, and told off to make 
himself generally useful, which 
not infrequently ends in his get- 
ting in everybody's way, taking 
too much sherry before twoo’clock, 
and having to be sent home in a 
cab. This fussy old lady is gener- 
ally deaf, and has to be shouted 
at; she goes away with the hazi- 
est miscomprehension of the pic- 
ture, saying in a shrill voice that 
the artist is a most agreeable young 
man, and she daresay is very cle- 
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ver, but she is no judge of such 
things. There is the merry in- 
considerate man, who has no re- 
spect for the solemnity of the 
occasion, This creature laughs 
loudly, he is red of face, he slap- 
peth the artist on the back, and 
he calleth him old fellow. He 
tells long anecdotes, and stands 
with his back to the principal pic- 
ture, as if it were a fire and dif- 
fused a considerable quantity of 
agreeable warmth and comfort. 
He frequently stands so long in 
this position, and talks so much, 
that art-enthusiasts are apt to wax 
wrathful with him. He, however, 
will not be put down ; you never 
know when he is gone, and he is 
always turning up at most unex- 
pected times and in most unlikely 
places. 

Nobody hates this jovial little 
man more than the lady I shall 
call the sart-prancer. The art- 
prancer is a caution. I do not 
like to say anything rude, but I 
have heard irreverent young men 
cali her a ‘ gushing old girl.” In 
a studio she is, I must admit, 
somewhat of a nuisance ; and the 
way in which she gambols and 
caracols in an atmosphere of art 
is certainly somewhat tiresome. 
She is generally tall, usually 
‘beaky,’ she has a high-pitched 
voice, and reminds one of a hu- 
man flamingo or an attenuated 
Venus. She has peculiar views 
about dress, which she considers 
esthetic; other people, not so 
well informed, account hideous. 
She affects a somewhat blowsy 
and faded appearance. There is 
a wildness abcut her hair, which 
she thinks artistic. Sensible girls 
would say it was simply untidy. 
There is a washed-out, unhealthy 
appearance about her, that re- 
minds one of the worst form of 
early third-rate pre-Raphaelite 
pictures. She gazes at the pic- 
tures through a double gold eye- 


glass, and talks the slang of the 
studio in a hard loud voice. Your 
art-prancer is usually a large- 
boned woman, a sort of woman 
you could not pet, and could 
never, by any possible chance, 
marry. If you get a lot of them 
together the result is terrible. I 
once saw three of them in a flut- 
ter of excitement at the Royal 
Academy, because Mr. Millais 
happened to pass through the 
room. They tapped one another 
on the shoulder; they winked 
and they nodded. They wrote 
‘ Millais’ on their catalogues; 
they shaped the name with their 
mouths and followed him reve- 
rently. All the time the great 
artist was sublimely unconscious 
of the fair enthusiasts who were 
following in his track. Notwith- 
standing her many faults, the art- 
prancer is one of the most faithful 
hero-worshippers you could wish 
to encounter. 

The critical visitors are a terri- 
ble infliction ; and I have an idea 
they are, to a certain extent, 
humbugs, or else why do they go 
through such a series of gymnas- 
tics when they look at a picture? 
They whirl their arms at it like 
windmills ; they make horrible 
faces at it ; they shut up one eye, 
and wink and leer at itin most de- 
moniacal fashion. Then they hold 
out their hands at arm’s length, 
and take sights at it over their 
thumbs ; they look at it through 
their closed fists ; they stoop down 
and scowl, and seem to be so 
incensed, that you expect they 
will hit the picture every mo- 
ment. They are given to gaze 
absently, shake their heads so- 
lemnly, and walk backwards ; the 
latter operation is very detrimen- 
tal to the boots of inoffensive 
visitors, who like to look at a 
work of art without taking vio- 
lent muscular exercise. You may 
possibly notice a well-dressed 
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gentleman, who is much amused 
at the gambols of the critic, tak- 
ing notes on the back of a card. 
You will probably see these em- 
bodied in an exhaustive article 
entitled ‘ Anticipations of the 
Royal Academy,’ in to-morrow 
morning’s Daily Detonator. 
There are three pretty young 
girls ; they might be ten, eleven, 
and twelve, but theyall seem about 
the same age. What pictures they 
look, with their rosy cheeks, their 
large watchet eyes, and their 
rippling chestnut hair! Do you 
note their close-fitting, very short, 
gray-holland frocks, their black 
stockings, and frilled pantalettes ? 
Do you see that the brown belt 
round the waist, with a silver 
clasp, is repeated by the brown 
shoes with tiny buckles? Do you 
observe that the black stockings 
are repeated by the dainty little 
black hat; and that the lace 
round the neck and wrists finds 
an echo in the frill at the knee? 
Do not you wonder to whom these 
three well-dressed little ladies can 
belong? There is a portly man 


with a bald head and aggressive 
gold eye-glass. He is a merchant 
from Cottonopolis, who buys pic- 
tures, not because he cares about 
them, but because he fancies it is 
‘the thing to do, and knows it 
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to be a good investment. He 
thrusts himself forward, and evi- 
dently expects people will make 
way for him. It is refreshing to 
see how he is jostled about, and 
that the painter himself takes no 
notice whatever of his presence. 

The painter is busy explaining 
his picture to a couple of pretty 
girls, who, though clever artists 
themselves, have no nonsense 
about ewsthetic craze, nor a sus- 
picion of the art-prancer about 
them. Here comes a bishop, look- 
ing so benign, that you would 
think he were about to pronounce 
a benediction on the entire com- 
pany. Over there is one of the 
most charming actresses of mo- 
dern times, with her husband, 
who is talking to an accomplished 
dramatist. Presently enters a 
well-known novelist and journal- 
ist, editor of the most popular 
and successful weekly of the pe- 
Here they come in crowds. 
A few guardsmen, a couple of 
low comedians, an eminent scene- 
painter, one or two mysterious 
long-haired artists, quite of the 
olden time, a few M.P.’s, and a 
number of loungers. Really the 
room is getting so crowded, I 
think one ought not to stay any 
longer. 

J. ASHBY-STERRY. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A STORY. 

Wuen Frank drove up to Les 
Sapiniéres in the morning, he met 
his sister and cousin in the ave- 
nue, and got out to walk with 
them. It was very pleasant to 
see little Marie’s pale face lit up 
with welcoming smiles, though 
she would not allow that they 
had been at all dull without him. 
She did not forget to inquire at 
once for Johnny, and Frank de- 
seribed his adventure, which 
seemed to have had a decided 
touch of the ludicrous about it. 

‘I suppose I am not heroic, 
and don’t understand the feeling,’ 
he said; ‘but I must say I should 
think twice before jumping into 
a millstream to pull out a little 
dog. I should flatter myself that 
my life was the more valuable of 
the two, and that my friends would 
think so.’ 

‘What! You would not risk 
your life to save Peloton? ex- 
claimed Marie. 

‘Well, if you asked mte. And 
yet I hope I should have strength 
of mind to appeal from Marie mad 
to Marie sane.’ 

* However,’ said Agnes, ‘I hope 
Johnny is none the worse for it; 
is he? 

‘He ran all the way back to the 
chateau, and was going to change 
his clothes and have his break- 
fast. I don’t suppose he grieves 
much over the accident.. M. de 
Valmont talked of driving him 
over this afternoon, but I shall 
not be surprised if he stays where 
he is.’ 


‘Johnny is a great favourite at 
Lauron,’ said Marie. 

‘So it seems. And how have 
you been amusing yourselves 

Well, Marie seemed to have 
been anxious that neither she nor 
Agnes should find the time hang 
heavy while the others were away. 
She had been in one of her liveli- 
est moods, ready to talk, ask ques- 
tions, tell stories, listen to descrip- 
tions of life in England, the sad- 
ness of which impressed her very 
deeply. In the afternoon she took 
her cousin into the village to pay 
a visit to Sceur Lucie, who was in 
great anxiety about ‘ cette pauvre 
femme Robert, the mother of 
little Anais. The poor woman 
seemed to be wasting away from 
pure grief and weariness of living, 
and Marie hurried back to send 
down soup and fruit, and any- 
thing else that could be provided 
on such short notice. Then she 
suggested that she and Agnes 
should go and fish; so off they 
went, and sat down on the emerald 
grass by the side of the little 
river, and threw their lines, talk- 
ing away the whole time, not be- 
ing very earnest in their occupa- 
tion. The fish were twice as cun- 
ning as these careless anglers, and 
of course would not bite, not at 
all to Agnes’s disappointment. 
Neither did Marie care much, and 
they soon wandered back to the 
house. 

“Tt is too hot to walk about,’ 
she decided. ‘Shall we fetch books 
and sit here on the terrace ? 

‘Yes, if you like,’ said Agnes. 
‘I wonder what my aunt is doing 
all this time ? 
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‘She is watching them beat the 
walnut-trees in the allée de plais- 
ance. She does not want us,’ 
said Marie. 

She went into the library, and 
brought out a large bound book, 
the History of Sweden, with which 
she sat down on the bench. Agnes 
fetched Victor de Laprade’s Per- 
nette, and sat down too. But 
there are afternoons when even 
the calm run of verse, telling a 
simple touching story of human life, 
seems to fall below what one wants. 
Agnes let the book lie idly on her 
knee, and leaned her head against 
the old white wall, in silent en- 
joyment of what the Easterns call 
kayf—bodily and mental peace ; 
that state in which one gives one- 
self up to the ‘sunshine and sweet 
air,’ listening in passive content 
to what birds and streams and 
quivering leaves and blue sky 
have to say. 

‘What are you looking at, my 
little Agnes? said Marie, after 
diligently reading two pages of 
her history. 

* Nothing,’ said Agnes, smiling 
at her. ‘I was only thinking how 
lovely it all is.’ 

‘Just the same as usual, isn’t 
it? Only very hot, as hot as July. 
Do you see those clouds? Ah, we 
shall have a storm. I did not 
know what made me so restless. 
I have felt it coming on all day.’ 

The storm was quite enough to 
occupy Marie’s mind for the rest 
of the evening. It did not exactly 
frighten her, but made her very 
miserable. She was vexed and 
disappointed as the hours passed 
on, and Auguste and the sports- 
men did not return from Lauron. 
But Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, among 
all the flashing and roaring and 
pelting, took a more sensible view, 
and was very glad that they were 
wise enough to stay in shelter. 

This morning the elements and 
Marie’s nerves had both regained 
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their usual level. When breakfast 
was over, the party fell back into 
their old companionship. 

Agnes walked off with her aunt 
to inspect the vines, and make ar- 
rangements for the vintage, while 
Frank and Marie sat down on the 
terrace steps and began a water- 
colour sketch of the view. She 
could not see the sense of her 
master’s repeated washings, was 
tired of the trouble, and soon gave 
it up into his hands. Frank 
worked on slowly, while she sat 
and watched him. Peloton came 
and looked over his shoulder, and 
then trotted off in pursuit of his 
mistress. 

There was a wonderful softness 
in the air that afternoon, a little 
mist in the meadows—the sky, 
clouds, and trees were less clear 
than usual; there was almost an 
English haze thinly veiling the 
distance. Marie thought her cou- 


.8in was not in very good spirits, 


and tried to cheer him by laugh- 
ing and talking. The fact was 
that Frank was beginning to re- 
gard things rather seriously, and 
to wonder where all this would 
end. There was Johnny making 
a thorough fool of himself about 
Mdlle. de Valmont; and what was 
he himself doing? It would be 
too absurd if he really allowed 
himself to care for this graceful, 
thoroughbred, sweet-voiced little 
cousin, with her smiles at once 
bright and melancholy, and her 
soft eyes, which seemed to him, 
with all their innocence, to have 
something of what Victor Hugo 
calls the ‘ profondeur Parisienne.’ 

Some malicious spirit prompted 
Marie to be more than usually at- 
tractive that afternoon, and to say 
very gently, as she watched the 
trees growing and the blue sky 
expanding under Frank’s hands, 

‘What is it, I wonder, that 
makes you English always so 
sad ? 
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‘Sad !’ repeated Frank, looking 
round at her. 

‘Yes—always sad and grave 
and solemn. Is it your climate? 
One would think, to look at you, 
that there was always some trou- 
ble weighing on you. When you 
are not talking, you look as if you 
could never smile again.’ 

‘ Are you personal? Is that my 
aspect ? 

‘Certainly. And I have not 
forgotten what you said one day, 
that in such a world as this it was 
impossible to be always merry. 
Now as to myself,’ said Marie, 
picking upa little stone and throw- 
ing it into the middle of the gera- 
nium bed, ‘I think it is a very 
good world, and those who live 
in it ought to be contented.’ 

‘How can everybody be con- 
tented ? 

‘And why not? 

‘Well, there is only a certain 
amount of happiness in the world 
—not enough for everybody. It 
constantly happens that two peo- 
ple set their hearts on the same 
thing. One wins, the other loses. 
The losing one must of course be 
discontented. I must teach you 
logic, my dear cousin.’ 

‘You have taught me a great 
many things—almost enough, I 
think,’ said Marie. ‘ But now 
you have wandered away from 
my subject. I was talking about 
English sadness. I believe it is 
your religion that makes you 
sad.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Frank, smiling. 
‘Perhaps it would be well if it 
did. I will tell you what it is. 
Englishmen always want what 
they cannot have. Listen, and 
you shall hear the story ofa friend 
of mine. He was in my regi- 
ment. He had some foreign 
relations. Germans they were.’ 

‘ Ah, how horrible !’ said Marie, 
under her breath. 

‘Very ; but in spite of their 
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nation they were charming peo- 
ple—noble, accomplished, every- 
thing one admires. There was a 
girl among them whom my friend 
had never seen, but different 
things united to make the idea of 
her most attractive. He had 
heard that she was very pretty ; 
and he had always had a fancy 
for foreign life, and used to dream 
of marrying a foreigner, and set- 
tling down in some picturesque 
old castle. In fact, he had not 
only built his castle in the air, he 
had furnished it, and put in the 
inhabitants. Perhaps he was too 
ambitious, for he was poor, 
though his family was good. 
Anyhow, he went at last to stay 
at this German chateau, and made 
acquaintance with the dream- 
cousin, and fell in love with her 
on the spot, and thought that she 
liked him, and it was a very pro- 
mising beginning.’ 

Frank stopped, and bent over 
his drawing. Marie waited a 
minute in silence. 

‘And she treated him badly 
after all,’ she said presently. ‘ Or 
her parents objected. That would 
not be very strange.’ 

‘Am I to finish the story? 
No, it does not end quite in that 
way. He found after a few days 
that the young lady was already 
engaged.’ 

‘Such things will happen.’ 

* Yes, they will. But the un- 
fortunate part is to come. She 
was engaged, but she cared no 
more for her fiancé than madame 
your grandmother does for Mon- 
sieur le Curé.’ 

‘You are wicked !’ said Marie, 
suddenly rising. ‘I will not 
hear any more of your story. I 
am going away.’ 

‘Forgive me, and stay one mo- 
ment,’ said Frank. 

He laid aside his drawing and 
got up too, looking down with a 
light in his eyes into Marie's 
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face, which was flushed and dis- 
turbed ; her lips were trembling, 
the foundations of her poor little 
mind were shaken, as he had seen 
them once before. 

‘I was telling you about the 
unhappiness of this Englishman. 
He stayed on at the chateau, and 
every day showed him more and 
more how dear his cousin was to 
him. And not only. that—he 
saw that his presence was not 
disagreeable to her. These two 
were born to belong to each other, 
yet she was doomed to pass her 
life with a man whom she regard- 
ed with perfect indifference. I 
don't know how much she cared ; 
but sometimes she was blind or 
eruel enough to ask her English 
cousin what made him look sad— 
why he was not always cheerful 
and contented. Shall I go on 
and tell you the end? 

*No? said Marie passionately. 


‘Ah, I will never talk to you- 


again.’ 

‘ Never, Marie? 

‘ Not if you tell me such stories 
as these. Your Englishman 
should have gone, away; he 
should have left her in peace. 
Ah, que je suis malheureuse!’ 
sheexclaimed, wringing her hands. 
‘Why do you say such things to 
me? Do you take me for a fool ? 
What is the use of it? 

‘What indeed? said Frank 
sadly. ‘ Forgive me, and I will 
not.offend you again. I have no 
greater wish than to see you 
happy.’ 

‘This is not the way to make 
me so,’ said Marie ; and then sud- 
denly came tears and choking 
sobs. She covered her face with 
her hands, and hurried across the 
terrace into the house, a quiet 
shady refuge, with its closed 
shutters and lowered blinds. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, 
what will become of me! What 
shall Ido? she cried to herself 
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in her own room, burying her 
face in the pillow. 

‘ At any rate she cares for me,’ 
thought Frank. He took his 
drawing into the library, and 
went off for a stroll in the fields. 
‘We are in for it now. What 
next ?’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CHATEAU DE CARILLON. 


Ir was the day after this 
éclaircissement that Frank Wyatt 
put his sketching materials in his 
pocket and strolled off to Ca- 
rillon, to pay his visit to Mme. 
d’Yves. The happy natural life 
at the chiteau was sadly inter- 
fered with. Marie avoided him 
as much as possible, and was 
cross to everybody else, so that a 
cloud seemed to have come over 
the bright sky of Les Sapiniéres. 
Frank thought that no doubt 
this would soon pass away, but 
at the time it was disagree- 
able. Johnny went off imme- 
diately after breakfast for another 
day’s shooting with the Maire ; 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire hurried 
away to a consultation with her 
vigneron ; Marie went up-stairs to 
her own room; and Agnes came 
out to her elder brother, who was 
smoking on the terrace. 

‘Frank, have you and Marie 
been quarrelling ?’ she said. ‘She 
seems very much upset about 
something. It was the same last 
night, but her little tempers are 
generally gone in the morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Poor little mortal!’ said Frank. 
‘ Quarrelling ? No, we are the best 
of friends.’ 

Agnes looked up curiously into 
her brother’s face. In his voice, 
at any rate, there was a touch of 
real feeling, which was rather 
strange in Frank. At least, if he 
had any feeling, he seldom céh- 
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descended to show it to his sister. 
Now he was gazing down the 
avenue with a far-away dream in 
his eyes, which might have be- 
longed to Johnny. 

‘Then what is it, I wonder ? 
said Agnes. ‘Can she be un- 
happy about that—’ 

‘I thought you women were 
always so sharp-sighted. Have 
you lived with Marie all this 
time, and fancied she was happy ? 
Perhaps it is as well for her, for 
you never have any mercy on 
each other.’ 

‘What do you mean, Frank ? 

‘Well, I wonder what you 
would do in her place? If you 
were dragged into an engagement 
which was misery to you, and 
could not escape, would you be 
as brave and as cheerful as she is, 
poor little thing, and as deter- 
mined to live up to your princi- 
ples and keep your word, what- 
ever it might cost you? 

‘But is she so unhappy about 
that, do you think? said Agnes 
anxiously. ‘She does not seem 
so to me. She likes going to 
Rochemar, and one night when we 
were talking she told me that she 
meant to be happy, that they 
would agree very well, and be 
always amiable to each other, and 
that she wanted nothing better. 
In fact,’ Agnes added, smiling, 
‘she thought that too ntuch love 
would be rathera bore than other- 
wise.’ 

‘I believe she has changed her 
mind,’ said Frank. ‘Iam rather 
sorry we came to France this 
autumn,’ he went on, after a pause. 
‘It is not pleasant to see this 
kind of thing—a dear charming 
little girl like Marie sacrificed in 
this way, and feeling herself 
bound by a false idea of honour 
to keep to the arrangement that 
other people have made for her. 
Of course such things are happen- 
iftg every day, but it is only per- 


sonal experience that shows one 
how monstrous they are.’ 

Agnes looked and listened in 
great surprise, for her brother in 
these words was giving her a to- 
tally new view of his own charac- 
ter. Frank so deeply concerned in 
another person’s troubles ; Frank 
speaking earnestly and with a 
slight tremulousness in his voice, 
forsaking all his cool philosophy, 
and influenced by the same winds 
of human sympathy which drive 
ordinary mortals to and fro in the 
world! What could it all mean ? 
That was only too clear. She 
laid her hand gently on his arm, 
and looked up into the handsome 
face under its changed aspect, 
her own full of a feeling which 
could seldom venture to show it- 
self. 

‘I wish we had not come in- 
deed,’ she said, ‘if you are to be 
made unhappy. O, what a pity! 
I had no idea of this.’ 

‘ Whatever your ideas may be, 
you had better keep them to your- 
self,’ said Frank. 

‘Ofcourse. But is there no- 
thing that can be done ? 

‘Don’t be absurd. One must 
bear it. But I wish it was only 
myself.’ 

‘But are you sure—are you 
certain that she—’ 

* Yes,’ said Frank. 

He threw his cigar over the 
wall, and began pacing up and 
down the terrace with his hands 
in his pockets and a sad dis- 
contented face bent towards the 
ground. 

‘ How did you find out? said 
Agnes, walking along beside him. 

‘Don’t ask stupid questions. 
Could we live in the same house 
without finding each other out ? 

‘ How dreadfully unfortunate !’ 
said Agnes. 

Marie, in the room above, 
peeped through her shutters and 
saw the brother and sister walk- 
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up and down in the sun. 
She watched them for a minute 
and then turned away. Instinct 
told her that they were talking 
about her, the poor little impri- 
soned bird, who began to feel that 
she should die if she might not 
fly away with them to freedom 
over the sea. 

Agnes, though shocked, was 
very much touched and interested 
by all her brother said. He be- 
gan talking about their English 
home, and making her fancy 
Marie there among all their 
friends, the idol and darling of 
every one, throwing all the Eng- 
lish girls into the shade with her 
grace and refinement, her clever- 
ness, and that delicate beauty 
which was part of her inherit- 
ance. This sort of talk went on 
for about a quarter of an hour, 
and Agnes entered into it in spite 
of her own misgivings. But they 


suddenly became too strong for. 


her. She pulled herself up, and 
came back with a sudden rebound 
to reality, when Frank observed 
that Mme. de Saint-Hilaire would 
have no right to complain if 
her granddaughter chose to do 
what her own first cousin had 
done. 

*O Frank, we let ourselves talk 
like this, but we are forgetting,’ 
Agnes said. ‘It really is not 
right. We must remember her 
engagement. It is impossible to 
interfere now. I am very, very 
sorry about it all, but I can only 
give you one piece of advice.’ 

‘ What is it ? 

‘I’m suze you will see that it is 
the only tling youcando. We 
can easily think of some excuse. 
You must go away. Perhaps 
Johnny and I need not—he has 
this engagement with M. de Val- 
mont ; but you—’ 

Frank began to laugh. 

‘Go away? Thank you. Your 
ideas always are original. What 
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would be the use of running away 
now ? 

‘It would be much better and 
happier both for you and for 
Marie if you were to see no more 
of each other.’ 

‘It would not make the slight- 
est difference to either of us, and 
would give rise to all sorts of re- 
marks. Absurd! As if we were 
two babies who could not control 
our feelings. Marie would despise 
the idea, I thought you were a 
sensible woman.’ 

‘ As to that,’ said Agnes, ‘ one 
has one’s instincts; and I be- 
lieve Marie would agree with me.’ 

‘You may ask her, if you have 
the face to do it. Ifyouand she 
unite in driving me away, you 
may possibly succeed. Women 
can always do those things if they 
choose. But I shall never forgive 
you. I thought you meant to be 
friendly.’ 

‘I am sure your best friend 
could not give any other advice.’ 

‘TI hate that cant. However,’ 
said Frank, ‘as no doubt you are 
aware, nothing that any one can 
do could possibly make the affair 
anything but hopeless. So you 
may do as you please. If you 
think I shall make a fool of my- 
self do your best to drive me 
away. I think you may trust 
Marie in her own hands. She is 
surrounded with high walls 
enough.’ 

‘Frank, don’t be angry with 
me. Iam most heartily sorry for 
you. It is only that I can’t bear 
to see you suffering from disap- 
pointment like this—’ 

‘ Yes, I know,’ said Frank. ‘ All 
right. You are a good old girl. 
But I can tell you that absence 
would be anything but a cure. 
Be as kind to Marie as you can, 
without saying a word of this. I 
shall be out of the way this after- 
noon. I am going down to Ca- 
rillon to look at the chateau.’ 
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He left his sister in a state of 
puzzled misery, and walked off 
alone. He avoided the town, 
taking a short cut by lanes and 
the river-side, and was soon close 
to the old gray chateau. As he 
approached he saw M. and Mme. 
d’Yves in the garden. He wore 
a white jacket and acurly Panama 
hat. She was dressed like an 
Arcadian shepherdess, with 
bunches of flowers all over her 
gown, and a wreath round her 
hat, and a light cane in her hand. 
Two poodles and several pugs 
were disporting themselves about 
her. She saw Frank as he came 
up, and immediately went for- 
ward to meet him. 

‘ Monsieur, I am charmed to see 
you. Allow me to present my 
husband—M. le Baron d’Yves. 
Come in, I beg. The sun is really 
too hot outside.’ 

M. d’Yves flourished his hat 
and seconded his wife’s courtesies. 
He was a man with a yellow 
complexion, and a thick black 
moustache, and large fine eyes, 
which had not much speculation 
in them. Neither was it a very 
agreeable smile which showed his 
teeth so plainly. 

But Frank was ready to be 
pleased, and these people were 
determined to make themselves 
pleasant to him. They took him 
through a little arched door into 
the stone courtyard of the cha- 
teau, where flowering plants stood 
in pots and tubsagainst the brown 
crumbling walls. Outside lay the 
garden shining in the sun, and 
then the dancing river. A flight 
of steps in the thick old wall led 
up to madame’s salon, a long nar- 
row room which might have been 
in Paris, so crammed was it with 
furniture and ornaments—a soft 
carpet on the floor, tropical plants 
spreading out their luxuriance of 
leaf and colour and scent in the 
windows and all the recesses, 
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glass and ormolu and china of all 
countries, two great lustre chan- 
deliers shimmering from the ceil- 
ing, every modern luxury that 
could help the owners to bear 
their isolation. Mme. d’Y ves was 
quite pleased that the stranger 
shouldadmire ali her pretty things, 
and the three went round the 
room from one new ornament to 
another. Then she led the way 
along a passage and down some 
steps to a salle-d-manger, all 
corners, in one of which a small 
table was laid out with ‘ gofitter,’ 
and here Frank had to refresh 
himself after his walk. In other 
rooms M. d’Yves had to show 
him walls hung with curious old 
pictures, on which the opinion of 
an English amateur seemed to be 
invaluable. Then there were a 
collection of Roman coins, some 
old Gobelin tapestry, Celtic wea- 
pons found in the neighbourhood, 
and more modern ones found in 
or near the chiteau itself. M. 
d’Y ves grew very animated among 
all these things, and he and Frank 
were deep in an antiquarian dis- 
cussion, in which his visitor was 
surprised at the depth and accu- 
racy of his knowledge, when Mme. 
d’Yves came back from speaking 
to a servant at the door. 

‘Mon ami, somebody is asking 
for you. I think it is one of your 
friends from Tours.’ 

‘But what shall I do? ex- 
claimed M. d’Yves ; ‘this gentle- 
man has not yet seen half the 
chateau. We have not even 
finished our talk on these coins. 
They must wait.’ 

* No, no, they are ih a hurry. 
Monsieur will excuse you, I feel 
sure. I will do my best to enter- 
tain him till your return.’ 

On this M. d’Yvestook himself 
off, with many bows and apologies. 
The lady led the way back to the 
salon, where she made Frank es- 
tablish himself in a low satin- 
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covered chair, which he found 
extremely comfortable, and sat 
down herself on one opposite. It 
was more difficult to talk to her 
than to her husband. She was 
very self-conscious, arranging her- 
self in attitudes, tossing her rib- 
bons, laughing affectedly, and 
talking in a high strained voice, 
with an accent which seemed like 
an attempt at the Parisian, with a 
strong flavour of something very 
provincial. Still, with her wealth 
and all her pretty things about 
her, Frank could not help think- 
ing that in an English country 
neighbourhood people would have 
contrived to swallow these defects, 
and he did not himself see why 
those ladies who had once made 
heracquaintance should have been 
unkind enough to drop it. But 
just then he felt impatient of good 
French society and all its ways, 
and thus was not disinclined to 
stand up for Mme. d’ Yves against 
such people as the Rochemar 
family. 

‘ Your chateau is certainly very 
beautiful, madame,’ said Frank, 
‘but you must find it dull some- 
times. I daresay you are always 
glad to return to Paris.’ 

‘ Sometimes I am glad enough,’ 
nodded Mme. d’Yves; ‘ when the 
weather is bad, and there is no- 
thing to do but to look out of the 
window. And sometimes my hus- 
band is away, and then it is dull 
enough. No visitors here,monsieur. 
You are the first who has entered 


our doors for a fortnight. Allons, 
c'est assez triste. But France is 
a cheerful country, and no doubt 
you are very happy at Les Sapi- 
niéres 

‘Yes,’ said Frank; but there 


was a shade of doubt in his 
tone. 

‘Are you not? said Mme. 
d’Yves; ‘O; yes, you must be 
perfectly happy. Madame your 
aunt, the good Comtesse—no one 
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can be triste in her house, there is 
life enough there. And mademoi- 
selle—who should be happy if she 
is not? 

Frank began to feel rather un- 
comfortable, with Mme. d’Yves 
sitting upright on her chair close 
to him, and staring into his face, 
with a curious sort of laugh in her 
black eyes. 

* You are quite right, madame ; 
who indeed ? he said. 

‘ Ah, ma foi, I am glad to hear 
you say so. I was presumptuous 
enough to have my little fears, 
my slight doubts. But you set 
my mind at rest, monsieur. When 
I hear of marriages being arranged 
all round me, I sometimes dare to 
wonder if these arrangements are 
quite pleasing to the young people 
themselves. And Mdlle. de Saint- 
Hilaire is so pretty, so gentille, 
that I am very glad to hear she is 
happy.’ 

‘Then you do not approve of 
these arrangements, madame ? 

‘ They are the fashion,’ she said, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘ But 
one should speak from experience, 
and I have none. My own was 
a marriage of a very different 
sort.’ 

‘But I suppose,’ said Frank, 
talking on quite calmly, ‘ that 
every inquiry is made by the 
parents to insure happiness. 
M. de Rochemar bears the highest 
character, I believe? 

Another shrug of those elo- 
quent shoulders, and a rather 
more amused stare in the black 
eyes. 

‘What should I know about 
his character ? 

‘But you do know something, 
madame? said Frank, rather 
eagerly. 

* Nothing bad enough to break 
the engagement. He is proud, 
poor man, and stupid too. No- 
body admires him but his own 
family, and they, you see, are 
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bound to it. I have heard that 
they hate him in the army—but 
what are these reports? Lessthan 
nothing.’ 

‘They are something, though, 
when one considers who is to be 
married to him,’ said Frank, half 
to himself. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said Mme. d’ Yves 
gravely, ‘when you are as old as 
I am, you will see that it is use- 
less to dream of interfering in 
affairs like these. M. le Marquis 
will treat his wife very well, no 
doubt. You English are so sen- 
timental.’ 

She put her head on one side, 
and looked at Frank as if she 
was studying the character. He 
thought prudently that it might 
be as well to change the conver- 
sation. 

‘I hope you like the English, 
madame,’ he said. 

Mme, d’Yves had seen very 
little of them, but of course had 
plenty to say. Her husband 
knew more of them than she did. 
Some of them she thought must 
be charming ; others, perhaps, a 
little ‘ brusques,’ but true, honest, 
affectionate. 

‘I have always heard that they 
make the best husbands,’ she said, 
smiling. ‘ You are perhaps mar- 
ried, monsieur ?’ 

‘ Not at all, madame.’ , 

Frank had been rather sleepy 
and indifferent for the last few 
minutes, but this question roused 
him and made him laugh. Mme. 
d’Yves began to laugh too. 

‘Tiens !’ said she, lifting her 
eyebrows, and opening her eyes 
very wide; ‘I thought it was quite 
a paternal interest that you took 
in the affairs of mademoiselle.’ 

‘ The interest of a cousin and a 
friend,’ said Frank. What was 
he to do if this woman would per- 
sist in going back to the subject? 
After all, no harm could come of 
listening to her remarks, and per- 
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haps a ray of light might flash out 
somewhere. 

‘Ah, I see very well,’ said 
Mme. d’Yves. ‘I am slightly ac- 
quainted both with M. de Roche- 
mar and yourself, and all I can 
venture to say is, that I am sorry 
for Mdlle. de Saint-Hilaire.’ 

‘You have no cause, madame, 
though I suppose I must thank 
you for your goodness. I have 
neither the fortune nor the posi- 
tion which would have enabled 
me, even if I had been here in 
time, to make myself a rival of 
M. de Rochemar.’ 

‘C’est dommage,’ said Mme. 
d’Yves, looking at him appro- 
vingly. 

Frank was not sure that those 
penetrating eyes of hers did not 
see a great deal more than he 
wished to show. He was half 
glad and half sorry that M. d’Yves 
came hurrying in, and that they 
all set out at once to wander 
through the intricacies of the cu- 
rious old mass of buildings. 

‘ There are marvellous stories of 
people having been hidden here in 
the great Revolution,’ said M. 
d’Yves, as they went poking up a 
staircase in the thickness of the 
wall, leading to a suite of won- 
derful little cell-like rooms which 
could not possibly be discerned 
from outside. ‘ And in later days, 
too, they have been found useful. 
You are English, monsieur, and 
if I ask you to keep a secret I 
know it is safe. Four years ago 
the gendarmes were searching all 
over France for an unfortunate 
friend of mine who had got him- 
self into a scrape in Paris. For 
three months we kept him here, 
and then I dressed him up as a 
servant, and took him across the 
country to Saint-Malo. He is now 
safe in California.’ 

‘He must have been very grate- 
ful to you and your old chateau,’ 
said Frank. 
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‘Without doubt, monsieur. 
And there is no action of my life 
on which I look back with greater 
pleasure. Allons! what is there 
more delightful than to help one’s 
friends in a difficulty ? 

‘You are very generous, mon- 
sieur,’ said Frank. ‘When I get 
into my next scrape, I shall wish 
I was one of your friends.’ 

‘Then, cher monsieur, do me 
the honour to accept my friend- 
ship,’ exclaimed M. d’Yves, ad- 
vancing the tips of his fingers, 
which Frank immediately seized 
and shook. 

They all laughed, and Mme. 
d’Yves made him a little smiling 
bow. 

* We shall not forget, monsieur,’ 
she said. ‘Your next scrape— 
when is it likely to be? 

‘ That indeed I cannot tell you, 
madame,’ said Frank, ‘ But it is 
as well to be prepared before- 
hand.’ ’ 

He lingered so long among the 
curiosities of the chateau that it 
was too late to make a sketch that 
day. When he went away his 
hosts walked with him to the cor- 
ner of the garden, and sauntered 
back slowly between their rows 
of dahlias. 

Frank little thought, as he 
walked home, and tried to see a 
clear path for himself through the 
misty chaos of the future, that he 
was the subject of an interesting 
conversation between the soi-di- 
sant baron and his wife, whose 
quick wits had not been long in 
taking measure of the young Ang- 
lais and his half-developed ideas. 

*I tell you I am right,’ said 
Mme. d’Yves, shaking her cane 
in the air. ‘Now we shall see. 
For my part I perceive a prospect 
of revenge on ces maudits de 
Rochemar. When I have seen 
the young man again I will tell 
you more. Tais-toi; laisse-moi 
faire. Nous verrons.’ 
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Frank was inclined to be dull 
and silent at Les Sapiniéres that 
evening, but he brightened up pre- 
sently, finding that that strange 
little person Marie was herself 
again. 

On the terrace after dinner they 
were all laughing and talking to- 
gether, as if nothing had ever 
happened to disturb their tran- 
quillity. Agnes was the gravest 
among them. She could not un- 
derstand Marie, and wondered at 
Frank, who had left her that 
morning in such an unhappy frame 
of mind. 

It was avery dark night, still and 
sultry. The lamp burned steadily 
on the little table in the middle 
of the group, as they drank their 
coffee, chatted, and played with 
Peloton. All the figures were 
brightly relieved against a black 
background, and among them 
Marie seemed to stand out the 
clearest ; her paie face was full of 
the restless life of her country. 

‘A bas, Peloton!’ said she, put- 
ting down her cup, and leaning 
back in her chair, ‘ Allons! let 
us sing a little.’ 

She did not look at Frank or 
address him ; but his voice was 
ready to join in, and the low sweet 
harmony went ringing along the 
terrace and stealing softly down 
into the open country : 

‘Combien j'ai douce souvenance 

Du joli lieu de ma naissance! 
Ma sceur, qu’ils étaient beaux, ces jours 
De France! 
O mon pays, sois mes amours 
Toujours !’ 

‘“Teur souvenir fait tous les 
jours ma peine,”’ repeated Frank, 
when the song was done. ‘ That 
is what we shall be saying this 
time next year.’ 

There was a moment’s pause, 
and then Mme. de Saint-Hilaire 
leaned forward, and laid her hand 
kindly on his. 

‘ No, mon ami, the remembrance 
must be pleasant, not painful. Be- 
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sides, I shall want you here again. 
I shall be alone—Marie will be 
gone ; you must come and cheer 
me.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said Frank ; 
‘but I have a superstition that no 
experience can be like the first. 
And whatever pain there may be 
in the remembrance, it is still 
“ douce souvenance.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 


Aenes still thought that if her 
brother did the right thing he 
would find some excuse for going 
away from Les Sapiniéres, even if 
it was only to make an excursion 
and come back again. But this 
idea found no favour with him. 
A day or two after his visit to 
Carillon she ventured to speak to 
him again, this time dropping 
down on him in the meadows, as 
he was making a sketch of the 
south-west side of the chateau. 

‘Do you want anything? said 
Frank, as she lingered near him, 
picking autumn crocuses. 

‘Yes. I want to know how all 
this is going to end,’ said Agnes, 
sitting down on the grass. ‘ What 
is going to become of you—and 
Marie ? 

‘What should you imagine? 
said Frank, looking up at the roof 
he was drawing. 

‘Well, you are both cheerful 
enough outside, certainly. I know 
you have a great deal of self- 
command ; but Marie does rather 
surprise me.’ 

‘Her great-grandmother went 
smiling to the guillotine.’ 

‘That is true. There is some- 
thing very wonderful about these 
Frenchwomen; I have felt that 
for some time. Then poor Marie 
is also—going smiling to the guil- 
lotine ? 
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‘ If you choose to call it so. I 
can’t compliment you on your 
consistency.’ 

‘You have both made up your 
minds that things must remain as 
they are. Well, I suppose you 
are quite right, and you certainly 
behave like two Spartans; but I 
think it must be very painful for 
both of you.’ 

‘ There is little enough pleasure 
in this life,’ said Frank. ‘ One 
can’t spare any of it, even if it is 
mixed with a strong dose of pain.’ 

‘This visit is, of course, very 
delightful,’ said Agnes, after a long 
pause ; ‘ but I almost wish it was 
over.’ 

‘Do you? Here’s Johnny: 
what brings him down at such a 
pace? 

‘ Look here ! said Johnny, run- 
ning into the meadow, and throw- 
ing himself down beside them, 
‘here’s a black-edged letter from 
home. Make haste and open it, 
Agnes.’ 

Agnes glanced down the first 
page of her letter, with an excla- 
mation of distress : 

*O, dear! Poor uncle Francis ! 
Such sad news— Walter is dead 

‘Dead! Impossible! exelaim- 
ed Frank, throwing down his 
drawing. *‘When—how did it 
happen ? 

*At Maudsley, of fever. He 
was only ill a few days; he died 
last Sunday. What will uncle 
Francis do? 

The dead Walter's three cousins 
remained together for a little time 
reading their mother’s letter, say- 
ing a word or two now and then. 
To them all there was something 
awe-striking in the sudden news. 
The rich, fortunate, happy young 
fellow whom they had seen last 
in London, on their way to Paris 
only a few weeks ago, who had 
been full of his plans for the 
autumn, telling Frank and Johnny 
that French sport was good for 
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nothing, and they must make haste 
back to shoot with him! Poor 
Walter! They had not cared for 
him much ; he was almost too well 
contented with himself and all his 
belongings. His lonely old father 
had taught him to think himself 
perfection ; but no one could say 
that he was not always good- 
natured and generous, and ready 
to help other people out of his 
abundance of worldly goods. And 
now he was gone: a wet day’s 
shooting had brought on cold and 
fever, and in his youth and 
strength he had passed away out 
of their sight—wiser now, that 
foolish light-hearted Walter, than 
the deepest philosopher left on 
earth—a citizen of the undis- 
covered country. O, how strange 
to sit in this meadow in Anjou, 
under the shade of those old white 
towers, and to hear this news, 
which carried the wanderers so 
abruptly back to a square red 
English house, trim gravel, smooth 
lawns, and flaming flower-beds, 
and then a screen of elms, and 
then, a little beyond, a gray 
church-tower, from which the bell 
might even now be tolling for 
their cousin’s funeral ; for the let- 
ter said that he was to be buried 
on Friday, and this was the day. 

Presently Frank got up and 
walked away, taking the letter 
with him. Johnny, leaning on 
his elbows in the grass, twisted 
himself round and looked after 
him. Then he turned to Agnes, 
who was sitting with her hands 
before her, pale and silent. She 
wondered what Johnny meant by 
motioning towards Frank and 
looking at her so oddly. 

‘Have you thought of it? said 
Johnny, after a minute. 

‘Of what ? 

‘Well, you may be cleverer in 
that way than I am ; but I can’t 
hear a thing without thinking of 
the consequences. I suppose this 
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means a wonderful change for 
Frank.’ 

‘A change? 
mean ? 

* I suppose he will have Mauds- 
ley. Uncle Francis is not likely 
to leave it to any one else ; he has 
always been good to Frank. It 
really is hard on the poor old fel- 
low.’ 

‘ Johnny, I wish you would not 
talk so queerly. You really 
should not speak of uncle Francis 
like that—especially now.’ 

*I was not calling him a poor 
old fellow,’ said Johnny quietly. 
‘Don’t you understand? Imean 
Frank. Think of this chance in 
life coming to him just when he 
won’ tcare for it. I say it is a dread- 
ful misfortune that we did not 
come down here a few days sooner. 
If that little girl had seen Frank 
first, she would have thought twice 
about accepting that Marquis de 
Rochemar. Of course she is too 
well brought up to think about 
Frank now. I wonder whether 
she sees how fond he is of her? 

‘Who has been talking to you 
about it, Johnny? said Agnes. 

‘Do you think every ono is 
blind but yourself?’ 

‘Well, no; but the less you 
say about it the better.’ 

‘I am not going to say any- 
thing. There is mothing to be 
said, except, “What an awful 
pity!” Don’t you think so your- 
self? Do you really believe she 
likes this De Rochemar? 

‘I suppose she does; I hope 
so,’ said Agnes. 

‘He would not quite have cared 
to see her carrying on with Frank 
sometimes,’ Johnny went on. 
‘She is a little flirt. I'll tell you 
what, I don’t believe that the very 
nicest girls, even in France, marry 
a man because they are told he is 
a good match.’ 

*O, I don’t know that,’ said 
Agnes. Her head felt confused, 
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and she could not quite tell what 
Johnny was driving at. His hat 
was lying on the grass; he looked 
at her, smiling, and pushing back 
his curly hair. An irresistible 
impulse made Agnes stretch out 
her hand and stroke the soft 
bright sunshiny mass. 

* What should you say if I told 
you I was in love with a French 
girl? said Johnny. 

‘ My dear old boy, I should have 
to be dreadfully sorry,’ Agnes an- 
swered, quite roused to interest 
by this question. ‘ It really would 
be hard on me to have both you 
and Frank made miserable.’ 

‘You must not think of your- 
self, but of me. However, this is 
quite a different case from Frank’s: 
she is not engaged to some fellow 
she has never seen in her life.’ 

‘Perhaps not. But are you 
really in earnest, Johnny? Of 
course I know who you mean, and 
I can’t say I am surprised ; but 
you must know that it is not the 
smallest use dreaming of such a 
thing. Good gracious! as if it 
would ever be listened to for a 
moment ! 

‘Did I say it would? O, of 
course,’ said Johnny philosophi- 
cally. ‘ Frank and I were talking 
one day, and I quite understood 
that the Great Mogul would have 
@ better chanee than I should.’ 

‘ Certainly ; he has a ‘title, at 
least.’ 

‘But you confess that you are 
not surprised. Now was I ever, 
to your knowledge, in love with 
anybody before ? 

‘Not since you were sixteen 
and adored Lizzie Macdonald. 
But who is to answer for a sailor ?’ 

*O, I remember Lizzie Mac- 
donald ; she was four-and-twenty ; 
she had large eyes, and wore 
lemon-coloured gloves. She gave 
me a locket with her hair in it, 
and then went and married Dr. 
Stephens. Why do you make 
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me talk about her now? I have 
never cared for anybody since till 
this month; and now I shall 
never care for anybody again.’ 

‘QO, what a pity it is we ever 
came here!’ 

‘Don’t talk that nonsense. I 
am telling you this that you may 
not be surprised if you hear of 
it from anybody else. Because 
I mean to find out whether it is 
really hopeless or not. I mean 
to ask.’ 

‘To ask her? 

Johnny paused for a moment. 

‘No, not her. Her mother.’ 

‘That will be very good of 
you,’ said Agnes, rejoicing at the 
thought that Mme. de Valmont 
was quite capable of taking care 
of her daughter’s future, and that 
all she herself had to fear was 
Johnny’s disappointment. 

But somehow she thought that 
worse things than this might hap- 
pen to her sailor-boy. She was 
sure that the probable refusal 
would not sour his temper or 
spoil his character; its worst 
effect would be to make an old 
bachelor of him. She hardly 
knew how it was that his affairs 
were always so much less disturb- 
ing than Frank's; yet Frank was 
older, cleverer, more worldly-wise, 
more calculating and cool in his 
judgments, and far more self-con- 
fident. She stopped herself, as 
if it was an involuntary reproach 
to Frank, when the words ‘I can 
trust Johnny’ would thrust them- 
selves into her mind. 

They both sat quite silent 
among the crocuses for several 
minutes. Then they saw the tall 
figure of Frank returning, wan- 
dering slowly past the slim white 
stems of the poplars. They got 
up at the same moment; and 
Johnny began to whistle, but 
silenced himself, remembering the 
bad news. 

* Will it be soon? said Agnes. 
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‘No. Not till after we come 


back from Brittany,’ said Johnny ; 
and then he walked off towards 
the chateau with his hands in his 
pockets. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A CONFESSION. 

JouNNyY went off toVitré with M. 
de Valmont and Max sooner than 
was at first intended. Agnes had 
been rather in despair at the 
thought of being left alone with 
two such dangerous young people 
as Frank and Marie, but was very 
much comforted by finding that 
they were both on their best be- 
haviour. Perhaps something of 
the former ease was gone, but 
they were studiously polite to each 
other and every one else. Marie 
seemed to have lost her suddenly- 
acquired tastes for riding and 
drawing. She sat working at her 


great piece of tapestry, or played. 


her old favourite polkas, or went 
into the village and bestowed a 
great deal of her time on the 
Sisters and their work. 

Frank, when he was at home, 
read French books and newspa- 
pers in the library windows. But 
he was out a great deal. He made 
expeditions to all the churches 
and chiteaux within a day’s 
journey, and brought back books 
full of wonderfully pretty sketches. 
He had the Chateau de Carillon 
under several different aspects, 
and if his relatives at Les Sapin- 
iéres had had second-sight, they 
would have seen many an hour 
spent in its quaint old recesses 
or lounging in the garden with 
Mme. d’Yves and her dogs. She 
and her husband always made 
him welcome, and there was a 
flavour of forbidden fruit about 
this amusement, which no doubt 
added to its attraction. 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire was very 
busy all this time with her farm- 
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ing affairs: there were so many 
different crops to be gathered in 
that she had to be driving her 
people hither and thither all day. 
Walnut-trees were being beaten, 
horse-chestnuts collected for the 
cows, potatoes dug, apples ga- 
thered, all the other fruits of the 
earth looked after day by day. 
Then ploughing was going on, and 
now the red grapes were ripe, 
and the vintage must begin at 
once ; two or three days of soft 
showers forwarded it wonderfully. 
So the barrels and the pressoir 
were made ready, and Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire walked up into her 
largest vineyard one Sunday after- 
noon to take a last look at the 
grapes, which were to be cut the 
next morning. Marie and Agnes 
were gone to vespers, but Frank 
and her faithful Peloton went 
with her. The poodle, knowing 
very well that he must not run 
in among the vines, kept close 
behind his mistress, and only cast 
longing looks at the purple 
bunches that hung so temptingly 
among their leaves along the wires. 

‘That dog looks almost as if he 
liked grapes,’ said Frank, noticing 
the hungry yet virtuous expres- 
sion of Peloton’s beautiful eyes. 

‘So he does,’ said Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire ; ‘but I have never 
yet known him take them off the 
vines. If he once did that—ah, 
Peloton, what would become of 
you! She turned round and shook 
her stick at him, but the dog trot- 
ted on in conscious virtue. 

This vineyard sloped to the 
south-west, and lay just above the 
chiteau, looking over to a thickly 
wooded bank, in the foreground 
of which the church-spire rose 
white among the trees. The vines 
did not run straggling about the 
ground, after the common fashion 
of the country, but were planted 
in regular rows and trained on 
iron wires, following in this and 
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their whole cultivation the system 
of M. Peccault of Tours, a name 
well known to every one who is 
interested in the vineyards of that 
part of France. The grapes were 
abundant that year, and Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire, who was in very 
good spirits, discoursed to Frank 
on the mysteries of vine-growing 
and wine-making. 

‘I cannot imagine a pleasanter 
life,’ Frank said, ‘than to be na- 
turalised here, and to spend the 
rest of one’s days growing vines. 
Life here would never be mono- 
tonous: hunting, shooting, the 
pleasantest society, glorious roads, 
good peasants, buried treasures 
—I think you are very fortunate 
to live in such a country.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay you find it all 
very attractive,’ said Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire ; ‘ but there is the 
danger and uncertainty. Those 
dreadful Red Republicans are 
scattered all round us. No one 
knows when there may be an- 
other revolution, or whether his 
own chateau will be the first burnt 
down. From what you told me 
the other day, my dear Frank, of 
your future prospects, I should 
say that your position will be more 
to be envied than mine.’ 

‘As to that, I would willingly 
change,’ said Frank. ‘ Maudsley 
is not mine yet, to be sure; but 
you might have it, under some 
circumstances, for Les Sapiniéres.’ 

‘Merci bien! What should I 
do, with my ways, as an English 
proprietor ? 

* You would be an ornament 
to the county, my dear aunt.’ 

‘Ah, you are very amiable! I 
sometimes think a good deal of the 
future. I hope Marie and M. de 
Rochemar will live here some- 
times. I should be sorry-to be- 
lieve that the old place would be 
deserted after my death.’ 

‘I would rather live here than 
at Rochemar,’ said Frank, ‘ It is 
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like a great prison. Now this is the 
freest place I ever was in. M. de 
Rochemar seems to be in no hurry 
to come home to claim his bride.’ 

‘ He will be here socn, no doubt,’ 
said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. ‘In 
fact, his mother told me that he 
might appear any day. He has 
returned from Algeria, you know ; 
he is now in Paris, and no doubt 
he will be at Rochemar as soon 
as possible. It is a very good 
match for my little Marie.’ 

‘So it seems,’ said Frank, ‘I 
am rather curious to see this fa- 
voured hero. Ithinkheis the most 
fortunate man in the world.’ 

‘ You admire Marie, then? Ah, 
that is very amiable of you. I 
must say that you have shown her 
every kind of friendly attention. 
M. de Rochemar ought to be grate- 
ful to you ; and I shall have great 
pleasurein introducing you tohim. 
You will like him, lam sure. He 
has the best possible manners, and 
is full of intelligence. You must 
be a good judge, as you have edu- 
cated yourself so successfully.’ 

Frank bowed. 

‘ After that,’ he said, ‘I think 
I must make a confession, which I 
hope will not lower your opinion 
of me. Of course, as things are, 
my new prospects can make no 
difference whatever. But I think 
I must tell you that if Marie had 
been free, I might now have said 
something which as merely a poor 
soldier I could never have dreamed 
of saying.’ 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire stopped 
and looked at him, leaning on her 
stick ; her handsome old face soft- 
ened suddenly. 

‘Why did you tell me this? 
she said, after a moment’s silence, 
while Frank was gazing across the 
emerald lines of the vineyard. 

‘I do not know,’ he said. ‘I 
believe I wanted to know what 
answer you would have given me 
if these obstacles had not existed.’ 
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‘Mon ami,’ said the Comtesse, 
‘you grieve me very much. What 
is the use of speaking of it at all? 

‘Do you mean, ma tante,’ said 
Frank gently, ‘that if Marie her- 
self had wished it, you would have 
let her marry an Englishman ? 

‘ Certainly not an ordinary Eng- 
lishman,’ said Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire. ‘I think it is far hap- 
pier and better to remain in one’s 
own country. Ideas, education, 
everything is different ; and un- 
der such circumstances it is very 
hard for people to agree. But all 
this is changed when one meets 
a person of your character. Then 
national differences pass into the 
shade. Ifyou married a French- 
woman she would never feel the 
loss of her country. Provided 
that you were in a suitable posi- 
tion, there is no one in the world 
to whom I could trust my grand- 
daughter with more confidence.’ 

‘Thank you, said Frank. 
* Your opinion of me is much too 
good. Iwish I deserved it. But 
it is rather cruel of you to say all 
this now—when it is too late.’ 

‘You asked me,’ said Mme. 
de Saint-Hilaire, ‘ and so I told 
you the truth. But I am very 
sorry for you. It cannot exactly 
be called a disappointment, for I 
told you of the engagement, I 
think, the day after you arrived. 
I hope you have not been very 
unhappy all this time? Certainly 
you have not seemed so.’ 

‘One allows oneself to forget the 
future in the present,’ said Frank. 

‘You have behaved very well, 
and like a gentleman. [ am most 
grateful to you ; for Marie is per- 
haps a little fanciful, and if it had 
occurred to you to set her against 
this marriage, you probably might 
have done so. As it is, she has 
only received benefit from the 
time spent with such cultivated 
and accomplished people as you 
and Agnes. I have the highest 
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esteem for you,’ said the old lady 
emphatically, ‘though I fear that 
is but a poor consolation.’ 

Frank thanked heragain. All 
these praises were unnecessary, 
and jarred upon him a good deal. 
There probably is nothing so 
stinging to the conscience as 
praise undeserved. 

‘Then I have nothing to do,’ 
he said, ‘but to wish my cousin 
every happiness in her married 
life. You say M. de Rochemar 
is worthy of her, and I hope he 
is. And now that I have told 
you all this, I think it may possi- 
bly occur to you that I should be 
better away. If you have any 
doubt about it, I can go at once.’ 

‘And why should you go, my 
dear ? 

‘Now that you know what I 
cannot help feeling for Marie, you 
may think that she would be safer 
at a distance from such a foolish 


- fellow,’ said Frank, smiling sadly. 


‘On the contrary,’ said Mme, 
de Saint-Hilaire, ‘I beg that you 
will stay here as long as you possi- 
bly can. Marie would say the 
same, ifshe knew—what she had 
better not know, mon cher ami.’ 

Frank smiled, and Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire hurried on, rather 
ashamed of her last words, which 
seemed to havea breath in them 
of want of confidence. 

‘Do you understand? You must 
make no change in your plans. I 
know what an Englishman’s affec- 
tion is, and I am truly sorry that 
you should have wasted yours. 
But I would not deprive you of 
one moment of happiness, such as 
it is. Things arrange themselves 
strangely in this world. If only 
Mme. de Rochemar had delayed 
proposing for Marie till her son 
returned? 

‘I suppose, when these things 
are once settled, no alteration is 
possible? A French lady never 
breaks off her engagement, if 
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something she likes better pre- 
sents itself? 

‘Never! Impossible!’ cried 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. ‘ Unless 
there was some tremendous rea- 
son; and in this match every- 
thing is perfection. Where can 
you have picked up such an idea? 
Ah, you do such things in Eng- 
land. But the idea would be as 
horrifying to Marie as it is to me.’ 

‘So I imagine,’ said Frank very 
calmly. ‘ Pardon, ma tante ; I ask- 
ed the question thoughtlessly.’ 

He changed the conversation, 
as if he thought that his own 
affairs had been talked of long 
enough, and felt comfortably as- 
sured that he stood higher than 
ever in his aunt’s esteem and con- 
fidence. He felt also that he had 
every reason to be satisfied with 
himself. Mme. de Saint-Hilaire 
was now made aware of his affec- 
tion for Marie. If she was wise 
she would keep a sharp look-out 
upon her ; if she was foolish, and 
did not take the timely warning, 
who knew what might happen? 
One or two facts stood out pro- 
minently. His new prospects did 
not make the slightest difference 
in his position with Marie. If 
there were ten Maudsleys waiting 
for him in England, her engage- 
ment to M. de Rochemar would 
still stand, as grim and immov- 
able a thing as the Chiiteau de 
Rochemar itself. But yet these 
English estates had their réle to 
play. Supposing that anything 
did happen, the heir of Maudsley 
might expect forgiveness when 
Lieutenant Frank Wyatt would 
hope for it in vain. 

Marie came into the salon that 
evening, when they were all wait- 
ing in the dusk for dinner. She 
glided in like a gentle little ghost, 
and seated herself on a footstool 
in front of Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, 
who was in one of the large arm- 
chairs by the fireplace. 
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‘Grand’mére,’ she said, ‘I do 
not believe that poor Mme. 
d’ Yves is a bad woman.’ 

‘ Allons! I never said so,’ said 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. ‘One 
may be bourgeoise without being 
méchante, I hope.’ 

‘On the contrary, she is very 
charitable. Do you know, she 
was at vespers this afternoon, and 
when we came out she waited to 
speak to me. I was surprised at 
first—was I not, Agnes? But I 
believe she is a good Christian, 
for she spoke with so much kind- 
ness of that poor woman Robert. 
She told me that she had been to 
visit her, and that she felt sure 
she would never get well unless 
she went to the hospital And 
then she said she would offer to 
pay for her there, only she was not 
sure whether you would consider 
it an intrusion.’ 

‘What did you say to her? 
said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. 

‘You know you told me the 
other day that you could not pay 
for any more at present. I thanked 
her, and said that you would be 
much pleased at any kindness she 
liked to show to the poor woman. 
That was all. Afterwards I talk- 
ed to Sceur Lucie, and she told me 
that Mme. d’Yves is very charit- 
able, both to the Carillon people 
and to all the communes round 
about. She has been twice to visit 
cette pauvre Robert. Sceur Lucie 
thinks her a very good woman.’ 

‘ Tam glad to hear it,’ said the 
Comtesse, but she did not seem 
inclined to enter very warmly into 
the praises of Mme. d’ Yves. 

She might bea perfect saint of 
charity, but that did not place her 
on a proper footing in society, 
or make her a desirable acquaint- 
ance for Marie, especially as that 
little demoiselle was before long 
to be one of the first ladies in 
the neighbourhood. 


(To be continued.) 
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PART IL. 


CHAPTER X. 
BAIKAL AND AUGARA. 


Lake Baixat is situated seven- 
teen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. Its length is about 
nine hundred versts, its breadth 
one hundred. Its depth is not 
known. Madame de Bourboulon 
states that, according to the boat- 
men, it likes to be spoken of as 
‘Madam Sea.’ If it is called ‘ Sir 
Lake,’ it immediately lashes itself 
into a fury. However, it is re- 
ported and believed by the Si- 
berians that a Russian is never 
drowned in it. 

This immense basin of fresh 
water, fed by more than three 
hundred rivers, is surrounded by 
magnificent volcanic mountains. 
It has no other outlet than the 
Augara, which, after passing Ir- 
kutsk, throws itself into the Ye- 
nisei a little above the town of 
Yeniseisk. As to the mountains 
which incase it, they form a 
branch of the Ioungouzes, and 
are derived from the vast system 
of the Altai. 

Even now the cold began to be 
felt. In this territory, subject to 
peculiar climacteric conditions, 
the autumn appears to be absorbed 
in the precocious winter. It was 
now the beginning of October. 
The sun set at five o’clock in the 
evening; and during the long 
nights the temperature fell to zero. 
The first snows, which would last 
till summer, already whitened the 
neighbouring summits. 

During the Siberian winter, 


this inland sea is frozen over to 
a thickness of several feet, and 
is cut up by the sleighs of cou- 
riers and caravans. 

Either because there are people 
who are so wanting in polite- 
ness as to call it ‘Sir Lake,’ 
or for some more meteorological 
reason, Lake Baikal is subject to 
violent tempests. Its waves, short, 
like those of all inland seas, are 
much feared by the rafts, prahms, 
and steamboats which furrow it 
during the summer. 

It was the south-west point of 
the lake which Michael had now 
reached, carrying Nadia, whose 
whole life, so to speak, was con- 
centrated in her eyes. But what 
could these two expect, in this 
wild region, if it was not to die 
of exhaustion and famine? And 
yet, what remained of the long 
journey of six thousand versts for 
the Czar’s courier to reach his 
end? Nothing but sixty versts on 
the shore of the lake up to the 
mouth of the Augara, and eighty 
versts from the mouth of the 
Augara to Irkutsk ; in all, a hun- 
dred and forty versts, or three 
days’ journey for a strong healthy 
man, even on foot. 

Could Michael Strogoff still be 
that man? 

Heaven, no doubt, did not wish 
to put him to this trial. The fa- 
tality which had hitherto pursued 
his steps seemed for a time to 
spare him. This end of the Bai- 
kal, this part of the steppe, which 
he believed to be, and which usu- 
ally is, desert, was not so now. 
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About fifty people were col- 
lected at the angle formed by 
the south-west point of the 
lake. 

Nadia immediately caught sight 
of this group, when Michael, car- 
rying her in his arms, issued from 
the mountain pass. 

The girl feared for a moment 
that it was a Tartar detachment, 
sent to beat the shores of the 
Baikal; in which case, flight would 
have been impossible to them 
both. 

But Nadia was soon reassured 
on this point. 

‘ Russians !’ she exclaimed. 

And with this last effort her 
eyes closed, and her head fell on 
Michael’s breast. 

But they had been seen ; and 
some of these Russians, running 
to them, led the blind man and 
the girl to a little point at which 
was moored a raft. 

The raft was just going to 
start. 

These Russians were fugitives 
of different conditions, whom the 
same interest had united at this 
point of Lake Baikal. Driven back 
by the Tartar scouts, they hoped 
to obtain a refuge at Irkutsk; but 
not being able to get there by 
land—the invaders having taken 
up a position on the two banks 
of the Augara—they hoped to 
reach it by descending ths river 
which flows through that town. 

Their plan made Michael’s heart 
leap. A last chance was before 
him ; but he had strength to con- 
ceal this, wishing to keep his in- 
cognito more strictly than ever. 

The fugitives’ plan was very 
simple. A current in the lake 
runs along by the upper bank to 
the mouth of the Augara. This 
current they hoped to utilise, and, 
with its assistance, to reach the 
outlet of Lake Baikal. From this 
point to Irkutsk the rapid waters 
of the river would bear them 
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along at a rate of from ten to 
twelve versts an hour. Ina day 
and a half they might hope to be 
in sight of the town. 

No kind of boat was to be found ; 
they had been obliged to make 
one ; a raft, or rather a float of 
wood, similar to those which 
usually are drifted down Sibe- 
rian rivers, was constructed. A 
forest of firs, growing on the 
bank, had supplied the necessary 
material. The trunks, fastened 
together with oziers, made a plat- 
form on which a hundred people 
could have easily found room. 

On board this raft Michael and 
Nadia were taken. The girl had 
returned to herself. Some food 
was given to her, as well as to 
her companion. Then, lying on 
a bed of leaves, she soon fell into 
a deep sleep. 

To those who questioned him, 
Michael Strogoff said nothing of 
what had taken place at Tomsk. 
He gave himself out as an inhabit- 
ant of Krasnoiarsk, who had not 
been able to get to Irkutsk before 
the Emir’s troops had arrived 
on the left bank of the Dinka; 
and he added that very probably 
the bulk of the Tartar forces had 
taken up a position before the 
Siberian capital. 

There was not a moment to be 
lost. Besides, the cold was be- 
coming more and more severe. 
During the night the temperature 
fell below zero ; ice was already 
forming on the surface of the 
Baikal. Although the raft man- 
aged to pass easily over the lake, 
it might not be so easy between 
the banks of the Augara, should 
pieces of ice be found to block up 
its course. 

For all these reasons, it was 
necessary that the fugitives should 
start without delay. 

At eight in the evening the 
moorings were cast off, and the 
raft drifted in the current along 
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the shore. It was steered by 
means of long poles, under the 
management of several muscular 
moujiks. 

An old Baikal boatman took 
command of the raft. He was a 
man of sixty-five, browned by the 
sun and lake breezes. A thick 
white beard flowed over his chest; 
a fur cap covered his head ; his 
aspect was grave and austere. 
His large greatcoat, fastened in 
at the waist, reached down to his 
heels. This taciturn old fellow 
was seated in the stern, and issued 
his commands by gestures, not 
uttering ten words in ten hours. 
Besides, the chief work consisted 
in keeping the raft in the current 
which ran along the shore, with- 
out drifting out into the open. 

It has been already said that 
Russians of all conditions had 
found a place on the raft. In- 
deed, to the poor moujiks—wo- 
men, old men, and childrep—were 
joined two or three pilgrims, sur- 
prised on their journey by the in- 
vasion, a few monks, and a papa. 
The pilgrims carried a staff, a 
gourd hung at the belt, and they 
chanted psalms in a plaintive 
voice. One came from the 
Ukraine, another from the Yel- 
low Sea, and a third from the 
Finland Provinces. This last, 
who was an aged man, carried at 
his waist a little padlocked col- 
lecting-box, as if it had been hung 
at a church-door. Of all that he 
collected during his lonz and fa- 
tiguing pilgrimage, nothing was 
for himself; he did not even 
possess the key of the box, which 
would only be opened on his 
return. 

The monks came from the north 
ofthe empire. Three months be- 
fore they had left the town of 
Archangel, which some travellers 
justly believe to have the appear- 
ance of an eastern city. They had 
visited the sacred islands near the 
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coast of Carelia, the convent of 
Solovetsk, the convent of Troitsa, 
those of St. Antony and St. Theo- 
dosia at Kier, the old favourite 
of the Jagellons, the monastery 
of Simeonoff at Moscow, that of 
Kazan, as well as its church of 
the old believers; and they were 
now on their way to Irkutsk, 
wearing the robe, the cowl, and 
the clothes of serge. 

As to the papa, he was a plain 
village priest, one of the six hun- 
dred thousand popular pastors 
which the Russian empire con- 
tains. He was clothed as miser- 
ably as the moujiks, not being 
above them in social position ; in 
fact, labouring like a peasant 
on his plot of ground, baptising, 
marrying, burying. He had been 
able to protect his wife and chil- 
dren from the brutality of the 
Tartars by sending them away 
into the northern provinces. He 
himself had stayed in his parish 
up to the last moment ; then he 
was obliged to fly, and the Irkutsk 
road being stopped, had come to 
Lake Baikal. 

These priests, grouped in the 
forward part of the raft, prayed at 
regular intervals, raising their 
voices in the silent night, and at 
the end of each sentence of their 
prayer, the ‘ Slava Bogu,’ Glory to 
God, issued from their lips. 

No incident took place during 
the night. Nadia remained in a 
sort of stupor, and Michael 
watched beside her; sleep only 
overtook him at long intervals, 
and even then his brain did not 
rest, At break of day the raft, 
delayed by a strong breeze, which 
counteracted the action of the cvr- 
rent, was still forty versts from 
the mouth of the Augara. It 
seemed probable that the fugitives 
could not reach it before three or 
four o'clock in the evening. This 
did not trouble them; on the 
contrary, for they would then de- 
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scend the river during the night, 
and the darkness would also fa- 
vour; their entrance into Ir- 
kutsk. 

The only anxiety exhibited at 
times by the old boatman was 
concerning the formation of ice 
on the surface of the water. The 
night had been excessively cold ; 
pieces of ice could be seen drifting 
towards the west. Nothing was 
to be dreaded from these, since 
they could not drift into the Au- 
gara, having already passed the 
mouth ; but pieces from the east- 
ern end of the lake might be 
drawn by the current between the 
banks of the river; this would 
cause difficulty, possibly delay, 
and perhaps even an insurmount- 
able obstacle which would stop 
the raft. 

Michael therefore took immense 
interest in ascertaining what was 
the state of the lake, and whether 
any large number of ice-blocks 
appeared. Nadia being nowawake, 
he questioned her often, and she 
gave him an account of all that 
was going on. 

Whilst the blocks were thus 
drifting, curious phenomena were 
taking place on the surface of the 
Baikal. Magnificent jets, from 
springs of boiling water, shot up 
from some of those artesian wells 
which Nature has bored Jin the 
very bed of the lake. These jets 
rose to a great height and spread 
out in vapour, which was illumi- 
nated by the solar rays, and al- 
most immediately condensed by 
the cold. This curious sight would 
have assuredly amazed a tourist 
travelling in peaceful times and 
sailing for pleasure on this Sibe- 
rian sea. 

At four in the evening, the 
mouth of the Augara was signalled 
by the old boatman, between the 
high granite rocks of the shore. 
On the right bank could be seen 
the little port of Livenitchnaia, 
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its church, and its few houses 
built on the bank. 

But the serious thing was that 
the ice-blocks from the east were 
already drifting between the banks 
of the Augara, and consequently 
were descending towards Irkutsk. 
However, their number was not 
yet great enough to obstruct the 
course of the raft, nor the cold 
great enough to increase their 
number. 

The raft arrived at the little 
port and there stopped. 

The old boatman wished to put 
into the harbour for an hour, in 
order to make some necessary re- 
pairs. 

The trunks threatened to sepa- 
rate, and it was important to fas- 
ten them. more securely together 
to resist the rapid current of the 
Augara. 

During the fine season, the port 
of Livenitchnaia is a station for 
the embarkation or disembarka- 
tion of voyagers across Lake Baikal, 
either on their way to Kiakhta, the 
last town on the Russo-Chinese 
frontier, or when they are return- 
ing. 

It is therefore much frequented 
by the steamboats and all the little 
coasters of the lake. 

But Livenitchnaia was aban- 
doned. Its inhabitants had fled 
for fear of being exposed to the 
depredations of the Tartars, who 
were now overrunning both banks 
of the Augara. They had sent to 
Irkutsk the flotilla of boats and 
barges which usually wintered in 
their harbour ; and supplied with 
all that they could carry, they 
had taken refuge in time in the 
capital of Eastern Siberia. 

The old boatman did not expect 
to receive any fresh fugitives at 
Livenitchnaia, and yet, the mo- 
ment the raft touched, two pas- 
sengers, issuing from a deserted 
house, ran as fast as they could 
towards the beach. 
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Nadia, seated on the raft, was 
abstractedly gazing at the shore. 

A cry was about to escape her. 
She seized Michael’s hand, who 
at that moment raised his head. 

‘What is the matter, Nadia?’ 
he asked. 

‘Ourtwo travelling companions, 
Michael.’ 

‘The Frenchman and the Eng- 
lishman whom we met in the de- 
files of the Ural? 

* Yes.’ 

Michael started, for the strict 
incognito which he wished to 
keep ran a risk of being be- 
trayed. 

Indeed, it was no longer as 
Nicholas Korpanoff that Jolivet 
and Blount would now see him, 
but as the true Michael Strogoff, 
courier of the Czar. The two 


correspondents had already met 
him twice since their separation 
at the Ichim post-house—the first 
time at the Zabediero camp, when 
he laid open Ivan Ogareff’s face 


with the knout, the second time 
at Tomsk, when he was con- 
demned by the Emir. They 
therefore knew who he was and 
what depended on him. 

Michael rapidly made up his 
mind. 

‘Nadia,’ said he, ‘when the 
Frenchman and the Englishman 
come on board, ask them to come 
to me.’ 

It was, in fact, Harry Blount 
and Alcide Jolivet, whom not 
chance but the course of events 
had brought to the port of Liven- 
itchnaia, as it had brought Michael 
Strogoff. 

As we know, after having been 
present at the entry of the Tartars 
into Tomsk, they had departed 
before the savage execution which 
terminated the féte. They had 
therefore never suspected that 
their former travelling companion 
had not been put to death, and 
they were ignorant that he had 
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been only blinded by order of the 
Emir. 

Having procured horses they 
had left Tomsk the same evening, 
with the fixed determination of 
henceforward dating their letters 
from the Russian camp of Eastern 
Siberia. 

Jolivet and Blount proceeded 
by forced marches towards Irkutsk. 
They hoped to distance Feofar- 
Khan, and would certainly have 
done so had it not been for the 
unexpected apparition of the third 
column, come from the south, up 
the valley of the Yenisei. They 
had been cut off, as was Michael, 
before being able even to reach 
the Dinka, and had been obliged 
to go back to Lake Baikal. 

When they reached Livenitch 
naia, they found the port already 
deserted. It was impossible on 
this side either for them to enter 
Irkutsk, now invested by the Tar- 
tar army. They had been in the 
place for three days in much per- 
plexity when the raft arrived. 

The fugitives’ plan was now 
explained to them. 

There was certainly a chance 
that they might be able to pass 
under cover of the night, and 
penetrate into Irkutsk. They re- 
solved to make the attempt. 

Alcide directly communicated 
with the old boatman, and asked 
a passage for himself and his com- 
panion, offering to pay anything 
he demanded, whatever it might 
be. 

‘No one pays here,’ replied the 
old man gravely ; ‘every one risks 
his life, that is all.’ 

The two correspondents came 
on board, and Nadia saw them 
take their places in the fore part 
of the raft. 

Harry Blount was still the re- 
served Englishman, who had 
scarcely addressed a word to her 
during the whole passage of the 
Ural mountains. 
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Alcide Jolivet seemed to be 
rather more grave than usual, and 
it may be acknowledged that his 
gravity was justified by the cir- 
cumstances, 

Jolivet had, as has been said, 
taken his seat on the raft, when 
he felt a hand laid on his arm. 

Turning, he recognised Nadia, 
the sister of the man who was no 
longer Nicholas Korpanoff, but 
Michael Strogoff, courier of the 
Czar. 

He was about to make an ex- 
clamation of surprise when he saw 
the young girl lay her finger on 
her lips. 

‘Come,’ said Nadia. 

And with careless air, Alcide 
rose and followed her, making 
a sign to Blount to accompany 
him. 

But if the surprise of the cor- 
respondents had been great at 
meeting Nadia on the raft, it was 
boundless when they perceived 
Michael Strogoff, whom they had 
believed to be no longer living. 

Michael had not moved at their 
approach. Jolivet turned towards 
the girl. 

*He does not see you, gentle- 
men,’ said Nadia. ‘The Tartars 
have burnt out his eyes! My 
poor brother is blind !’ 

A feeling of lively compassion 
exhibited itself on the faces of 
Blount and his companion.‘ 

In a moment they were seated 
beside Michael, pressing his hand 
and waiting until he spoke to 
them. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Michael, in 
a low voice, ‘you ought not to 
know who I am, nor what I am 
come to do inSiberia. I ask you 
to keep my secret. Will you 
promise me to do so? 

‘On my honour,’ 
Jolivet. 

‘On my word as a gentleman,’ 
added Blount. 

‘Good, gentlemen.’ 


answered 
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‘ Can we be of any use to you? 
asked Harry Blount. ‘ Could we 


not help you to accomplish your 
task ? 


‘I prefer to act alone,’ replied 
Michael. 

‘But those blackguards have 
destroyed your sight,’ said Al- 
cide. 

‘I have Nadia, and her eyes 
are enough for me ! 

In halfan hour the raft left the 
little port of Livenitchnaia, and 
entered the river. It was five in 
the evening and getting dusk. 
The night promised to be dark and 
very cold also, for the temperature 
was already below zero. 

Aleide and Blount, though 
they had promised to keep Mi- 
chael’s secret, did not, however, 
leave him. They talked in a low 
voice, and the blind man, adding 
what they told him to what he 
already knew, was able to form 
an exact idea of the state of 
things. 

It was certain that the Tartars 
had actually invested Irkutsk, 
and that the three columns had 
effected a junction. There was 
no doubt that the Emir and Ivan 
Ogareff were before the capital. 

But why did the Czar’s courier 
exhibit such haste to get there, 
now that the imperial letter could 
no longer be given by him to the 
Grand Duke, and when he did 
not even know the contents of it ? 
Alcide Jolivet and Blount could 
not understand it any more than 
Nadia had done. 

No one spoke of the past, ex- 
cept when Jolivet thought it his 
duty to say to Michael, 

‘ We owe you some apology for 
not shaking hands with you when 
we separated at Ichim.’ 

‘No, you had reason to think 
me a coward |’ 

‘ At any rate,’ added the French- 
man, ‘you knouted the face of 
that villain finely, and he will 
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carry the mark of it for a long 
time.’ 

‘ No, not a long time,’ replied 
Michael quietly. 

Half an hour after leaving Li- 
venitchnaia, Blount and his com- 
panion were acquainted with the 
cruel trials through which Michael 
and his companion had succes- 
sively passed. They could not 
but heartily admire his energy, 
which was only equalled by the 
young girl’s devotion. Their 
opinion of Michael was exactly 
what the Czar had expressed at 
Moscow: ‘ Indeed, this is a man 

The raft swiftly threaded its 
way among the blocks of ice 
which were carried along in the 
current of the Augara. A moving 
panorama was displayed on both 
sides of the river, and by an opti- 
cal illusion it appeared as if it 
was the raft which was motion- 
less before a succession of pictu- 
resque scenes. Here were high 
granite cliffs, there wild gorges, 
down which rushed a torrent ; 
sometimes appeared a clearing 
with a still smoking village, then 
thick pine forests blazing. But 
though the Tartars had left their 
traces on all sides, they them- 
selves were not to be seen as ‘yet, 
for they were more especially 
massed at the approaches to Ir- 
kutsk. 

All this time the pilgrims were 
repeating their prayers aloud, and 
the old boatman, shoving away 
the blocks of ice which pressed 
too near them, imperturbably 
steered the raft in the middle of 
the rapid current of the Augara. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BETWEEN TWO BANKS. 


By eight in the evening the 
country, as the state of the sky 
had foretold, was enveloped in 
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complete darkness. The moon, 
being new, had not yet risen. 
From the middle of the river the 
banks were invisible. The cliffs 
were confounded with the heavy 
low-hanging clouds, At intervals 
a puff of wind came from the east, 
but it soon died away in the nar- 
row valley of the Augara. 

The darkness could not fail to 
favour in a considerable degree 
the plans of the fugitives. In- 
deed, although the Tartar outposts 
must have been drawn up on both 
banks, the raft had a good chance 
of passing unperceived. It was 
not likely either that the besiegers 
would have barred the river above 
Irkutsk, since they knew that the 
Russians could not expect any 
help from the south of the pro- 
vince. Besides this, before long 
Nature would herself establish a 
barrier, by cementing with frost 
the blocks of ice accumulated be- 
tween the two banks. 

Perfect silence now reigned on 
board the raft. 

The voices of the pilgrims were 
no longer heard. They still pray- 
ed, but their prayer was but a 
murmur, which could not reach as 
far as either bank. The fugitives 
lay flat on the platform, so that 
the raft was scarcely above the level 
of the water. The old boatman 
crouched down forward among his 
men, solely occupied in keeping 
off the ice-blocks, a manceuvre 
which was performed without 
noise. 

The drifting of the ice was a 
favourable circumstance, so long as 
it did not offer an insurmountable 
obstacle to the passage of the raft. 
If that object had been alone on 
the water, it would have run a 
risk of being seen, even in the 
darkness; but, as it was, it was 
confounded with these moving 
masses, of all shapes and sizes, 
and the tumult caused by the 
crashing of the blocks against each 
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other concealed likewise any sus- 
picious noises. 

There was a sharp frost. The fu- 
gitives suffered cruelly, having no 
other shelter than a few branches 
of birch. They cowered down to- 
gether, endeavouring to keep each 
other warm, the temperature be- 
ing now ten degrees below freezing 
point. The wind, though slight, 
had passed over the snow-clad 
mountains of the east, and pierced 
them through and through. 

Michael and Nadia, lying in the 
after part of the raft, bore this in- 
crease of suffering without com- 
plaint. Jolivet and Blount, placed 
near them, stood these first as- 
saults of the Siberian winter as 
well as they could. No one now 
spoke, even in a low voice. Their 
situation entirely absorbed them. 
At any moment an incident might 
occur, a danger, a catastrophe even, 
from which they might not escape 
unscathed. 

For a man who hoped soon to 
accomplish his mission, Michael 
was singularly calm. Even in the 
gravest conjunctures his energy 
had never abandoned him. He 
already saw the moment when he 
would be at last allowed to think 
of his mother, of Nadia, of him- 
self! He now only dreaded one 
last and unhappy chance; this was 
that the raft might be completely 
barred by ice before tie we Ir- 
kutsk. He thought but of this, 
determined beforehand, if neces- 
sary, to attempt some bold stroke. 

Restored by a few hours’ rest, 
Nadia had regained the physical 
energy which misery had some- 
times overcome, although without 
ever having shaken her moral 
energy. She thought, too, that if 
Michael had to make any fresh 
effort to attain his end, she ~must 
be there to guide him. But in 
proportion as she drew nearer to 
Irkutsk the image of her father 
rose more and more clearly before 
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her mind. She saw him in the 
invested town, far from those he 
loved, but, as she never doubted, 
struggling against the invaders 
with all the spirit of his patriot- 
ism. In a few hours, if Heaven 
favoured them, she would be in 
his arms, giving him her mother’s 
last words, and nothing should 
ever separate them again. If the 
term of Warsili Fedor’s exile should 
never come to an end, his daugh- 
ter would remain exiled with him. 
Then, by a natural transition, she 
came back to him who would have 
enabled her to see her father again, 
to that generous companion, that 
‘brother,’ who, the Tartars driven 
back, would retake the road to 
Moscow, and whom she would per- 
haps never see again ! 

As to Alcide Jolivet and Harry 
Blount, they had one and the same 
thought, which was that the situa- 
tion was extremely dramatic, and 
that, well worked up, it would 
furnish a most deeply interesting 
article. The Englishman thought 
of the readers of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and the Frenchman of those 
of his cousin Madeleine. At heart, 
both were not without feeling 
some emotion. 

‘Well, so much the better,’ 
thought Alcide Jolivet; ‘to move 
others one must be moved one- 
self! I believe there is some cele- 
brated verse on the subject, but 
hang me if I can recollect it!’ 

And with his well- practised 
eyes he endeavoured to pierce the 
gloom which enveloped the river. 

However, every now and then 
a burst oflight, dispelling the dark- 
ness for a time, exhibited the 
banks under some fantastic aspect 
—either a forest on fire, or a still 
burning village, a sinister repro- 
duction of the daylight scenes, 
with the contrast of the night. 
The Augara was occasionally illu- 
minated from one bank to the 
other. The blocks of ice formed 
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so many mirrors, which, reflecting 
the flames on every point and in 
every colour, were whirled along 
by the caprice of the current. The 
raft passed unperceived in the 
midst of these floating masses. 

The danger was not at these 
points. 

But a peril of another nature 
menaced the fugitives—one that 
they could not foresee, and, above 
all, one that they could not avoid. 
Chance discovered it to Alcide 
Jolivet in this way. Lying at 
the right side of the raft, Jolivet 
let his hand hang over into the 
water. Suddenly he was sur- 
prised by the impression made on 
it by contact with the surface of 
the current. It seemed to be of 
a slimy consistency, as if it had 
been made of mineral oil. 

Alcide, aiding his touch by his 
sense of smelling, could not be 
mistaken. It was really a layer 
of liquid naphtha, floating on the 
surface of the river and flowing 
with it! 

Was the raft really floating on 
this substance, which is in the high- 
est degree combustible? Where 
had this naphtha come from ? 
Was it a natural phenomenon 
taking place on the surface of the 
Augara, or was it to serve as an 
engine of destruction put in mo- 
tion by the Tartars? Did they 
intend to carry conflagration into 
Irkutsk by means which the laws 
of war could never justify between 
civilised nations ? 

Such were the questions which 
Alcide asked himself; but he 
thought it best to make this inci- 
dent known only to Harry Blount ; 
and they both agreed in not alarm- 
ing their companions by revealing 
to them this new danger. 

It is known that the soil of 
Central Asia is like a sponge im- 
regnated with liquid hydrogen. 

At the port of Bakou, on the 
Persian frontier, in the peninsula 
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of Abcheron, on the Caspian Sea, 
in Asia Minor, in China, in the 
Yonz-Hyan, in the Birman Em- 
pire, springs of mineral oi] in 
thousands rise to the surface of 
the ground. It is an ‘oil country,’ 
similar to the one which bears 
this name in North America. 

During certain religious festi- 
vals, principally at the port of 
Bakou, the natives, who are fire- 
worshippers, throw liquid naphtha 
on the surface of the sea, which 
buoys it up, its density being in- 
ferior to that of water. Then at 
nightfall, when a layer of mineral 
oil is thus spread over the Cas- 
pian, they light it, and exhibit 
the matchless spectacle of an ocean 
of fire undulating and breaking 
into waves under the breeze. 

But what is only a sign of re- 
joicing at Bakou might prove a 
fearful disaster on the waters of 
the Augara. Whether it was set 
on fire by malevolence or impru- 
dence, in the twinkling of an eye 
a conflagration might spread be- 
yond Irkutsk. 

On board the raft no imprudence 
was to be feared ; but everything 
was to be dreaded from the con- 
flagrations on both banks of the 
Augara, for should a lighted straw 
or even a spark blow into the 
water, it would inevitably set the 
whole current of naphtha in a 
blaze. 

The apprehensions of Jolivet and 
Blount may be better understood 
than described. Would it not be 
prudent, in consequence of this 
new danger, to land on one of the 
banks and wait there? they asked 
each other. 

‘ At any rate,’ said Alcide, ‘ what- 
ever the danger may be, I know 
some one who will not land.’ 

He alluded to Michael Strogoff. 

In the mean time on glided the 
raft among the masses of ice, which 
were gradually getting closer and 
closer together. 
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Up till then no Tartar detach- 
ment had been seen, which showed 
that the raft was not abreast of the 
outposts. At about ten o'clock, 
however, Harry Blount caught 
sight of a number of black objects 
moving on the ice-blocks. Spring- 
ing from one to the other, they 
rapidly approached. 

‘Tartars ! he thought. 

And creeping up to the old 
boatman, he pointed out to him 
the suspicious objects. 

The old man looked attentively. 

‘ They are only wolves!’ said he. 
‘I like them better than Tartars. 
But we must defend ourselves, 
and without noise.’ 

The fugitives would indeed have 
to defend themselves against these 
ferocious beast¢, whom hunger and 
cold had sent roaming through the 
province. They had smelt out the 
raft, and would soon attack it. 
The fugitives must struggle, but 
without using firearms, for they 
could not now be far from the 
Tartar posts. 

The women and children were 
collected in the middle of the raft, 
and the men, some armed with 
poles, others with their knives, 
but the most part with sticks, 
stood prepared to repulse their 
assailants. They did not make a 
sound, but the howls of the wolves 
filled the air. 

Michael did not wish to temain 
inactive. He lay down at the side 
attacked by the savage pack. He 
drew his knife, and every time 
that a wolf passed within his 
reach, his hand found out the way 
to plunge his weapon into its 
throat. Neither was Jolivet nor 
Blount idle, but fought bravely 
with the brutes. Their compa- 
nions gallantly seconded them. 
The battle was carried on in si- 
lence, although many of the fugi- 
tives received severe bites. 

The struggle did not appear as 
if it would soon terminate. The 
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pack was being continually rein- 
forced from the right bank of the 
Augara. 

‘ This will never be finished !’ 
said Alcide, brandishing his dag- 
ger, red with blood. 

In fact, half an hour after the 
commencement of the attack, the 
wolves were still coming in hun- 
dreds across the ice. 

The exhausted fugitives were 
evidently getting weaker. The 
fight was going againstthem. At 
that moment a group of ten huge 
wolves, raging with hunger, their 
eyes glowing in the darkness like 
red-hot coals, sprang on to the 
raft. Jolivet and his companion 
threw themselves into the midst 
of the fierce beasts, and Michael 
was finding his way towards them, 
when a sudden change took place. 

In a few moments the wolves 
had deserted not only the raft, 
but also the iceon the river. All 
the black bodies dispersed, and it 
was soon certain that they had in 
all haste regained the shore. 

Wolves, like other beasts of 
prey, require darkness for their 
proceedings, and at that moment 
a bright light illuminated the en- 
tire river. 

It was the blaze ofan immense 
fire. The whole of the small town 
of Poshkavsk was burning. The 
Tartars were indeed there, finish- 
ing their work. From this point 
they occupied both banks beyond 
Irkutsk. The fugitives had by 
this time reached the dangerous 
part of their voyage, and they 
were still thirty versts from the 
capital. 

It was now half-past eleven. 
The raft continued to glide on 
amongst the ice, with which it was 
quite mingled, but gleams of light 
sometimes fell uponit. The fugi- 
tives stretched on the platform did 
not permit themselves to make g 
movement by which they might 
be betrayed. 
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The conflagration was going on 
with frightful rapidity. The 
houses, built of fir-wood, blazed 
like torches—a hundred and fifty 
flaming at once. With the crack- 
ling of the fire were mingled the 
yells of the Tartars. The old 
boatman, getting a foothold on a 
near piece of ice, managed to shove 
the raft towards the right bank, 
by doing which a distance of from 
three to four hundred feet divided 
it from the flames of Poshkavsk. 

Nevertheless, the fugitives, 
lighted every now and then by 
the glare, would have been un- 
doubtedly perceived, had not the 
incendiaries been too much occu- 
pied in their work of destruction. 

It may be imagined what were 
the apprehensions of Jolivet and 
Blount when they thought of the 
combustible liquid on which the 
raft floated. 

Sparks flew in millions from 


the houses, which resembled so_ 


many glowing furnaces. They 
rose among the volumes of smoke 
to a height of five or six hundred 
feet. On the right bank, the trees 
and cliffs exposed to the fire looked 
as if they likewise were burning. 
A spark falling on the surface of 
the Augara would be sufficient to 
spread the flames along the cur- 
rent, and to carry disaster from 
one bank to the other. The re- 
sult of this would in a short time 
be the destruction of the raft and 
all of those which it carried. 

But, happily, the breeze did not 
blow from that side. It came 
from the east, and drove the flames 
towards the left. It was just pos- 
sible that the fugitives would es- 
cape this danger. 

The blazing town was at last 
passed. Little by little the glare 
grew dimmer, the crackling became 
fainter, and the flames at last dis- 
appeared behind the high cliffs 
which arose at an abrupt turn of 
the river. 
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By this time it was nearly mid- 
night. The deep gloom again 
threw its protecting shadows ver 
the raft. The Tartars were there, 
going to and fro near the river. 
They could not be seen, but they 
could be heard. The fires of the 
outposts burned brightly. 

In the mean time it had become 
necessary to steer more carefully 
among the blocks of ice. 

The old boatman stood up, and 
the moujiks resumed their poles. 
They had plenty of work, the 
management of the raft becoming 
more and more difficult as the river 
was further obstructed. 

Michael Strogoff had crept for- 
ward. 

Alcide Jolivet followed him. 

Both listened to what the old 
boatman and his men were say- 
ing. 
* Look out on the right !’ 

‘There are blocks drifting on to 
us on the left !’ 

‘Fend! fend off with your 
boathook ! 

‘ Before an hour is past we shall 
be stopped. . .!’ 

‘If it is God's will,’ answered 
the old man. ‘ Against His will 
there is nothing to be done.’ 

‘ You hear them,’ said Alcide. 

‘Yes,’ replied Michael, ‘but God 
is with us.’ 

The situation became more and 
more serious. Should the raft be 
stopped, not only would the fugi- 
tives not reach Irkutsk, but they 
would be obliged to leave their 
floating platform, for it would be 
very soon smashed to pieces in 
the ice. The osier ropes would 
break, the fir trunks torn asunder 
would drift under the hard crust, 
and the unhappy people would 
have no refuge but the ice-blocks 
themselves. Then, when day 
came, they would be seen by the 
Tartars, and massacred without 
mercy ! 

Michael returned to the spot 
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where Nadia was waiting for him. 
He approached the girl, took her 
hand, and put to her the invari- 
able question: ‘Nadia, are you 
ready? to which she replied as 
usual : ;, 

‘I am ready !’ 

For a few versts more the raft 
continued to drift amongst the 
floating ice. Should the river 
narrow, it would soon form an im- 
passable barrier. Already they 
seemed to drift slower. Every 
moment they encountered severe 
shocks or were compelled to make 
detours—now to avoid running 
foul of a block, there to enter a 
channel of which it was necessary 
to take advantage. At length the 
stoppages became still more alarm- 
ing. There were only a few more 
hours of night. Could the fugi- 
tives not reach Irkutsk by five 
o’clock in the morning, they must 
lose all hope of ever getting there 
at all. 

At half-past one, notwithstand- 
ing all efforts, the raft came up 
against a thick barrier and stuck 
fast. The ice, which was drifting 
down behind it, pressed it still 
closer, and kept it motionless, as 
though it had been stranded. 

At this spot the Augara nar- 
rowed, it being half its usual 
breadth. This was the cause of 
the accumulation of ice, which 
became gradually soldered toge- 
ther, under the double influence 
of the increased pressure and of 
the cold, of which the intensity 
was redoubled. Five hundred 
feet beyond the river widened 
again, and the blocks, gradually 
detaching themselves from the 
floe, continued to drift towards 
Irkutsk. It was probable that, 
had the banks not narrowed, the 
barrier would not have formed, 
and the raft would have been able 
to continue its course with the 
current. But the misfortune was 
irreparable, and the fugitives were 
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compelled to give up all hope of 
attaining their object. 

Had they possessed the tools 
usually employed by whalers to 
cutchannels through theice-fields, 
had they been able to get through 
to where the river widened, they 
might have been saved. But they 
had not a saw, nota pickaxe ; they 
had nothing which was capable 
of making the least incision in the 
ice, made as hard as granite by 
the excessive frost. 

What were they to do? 

At that moment several shots 
on the right bank startled the un- 
happy fugitives. A shower of balls 
fell on the raft. The devoted pas- 
sengers had been seen. Immedi- 
ately afterwards shots were heard 
fired from the left bank. The fu- 
gitives, taken between two fires, 
became the mark of the Tartar 
sharpshooters. Several were 
wounded, although in the dark- 
ness it was only by chance that 
they were hit. 

‘Come, Nadia,’ whispered Mi- 
chael in the young girl's ear. 

Without making a single re- 
mark, ‘ ready for anything,’ Nadia 
took Michael’s hand. 

‘We must cross the barrier,’ he 
said, in a low tone. ‘Guide me, 
but let no one see us leave the 
raft.’ 

Nadia obeyed. Michael and 
she glided rapidly over the floe in 
the obscurity, only broken now 
and again by the flashes from the 
muskets. 

Nadia crept along in front of 
Michael. The shot fell around 
them like a tempest of hail, and 
pattered on the ice. Their hands 
were soon covered with blood from 
the sharp and rugged ice over 
which they clambered, but still 
on they went. 

In ten minutes the other side 
of the barrier was reached. There 
the waters of the Augara again 
flowed freely. Several pieces of 
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ice, detached gradually from the 
floe, were swept along in the cur- 
rent down towards the town. 

Nadia guessed what Michael 
wished to attempt. One of the 
blocks was only held on by a nar- 
row strip. 

‘Come,’ said Nadia. 

And the two crouched down 
together on the piece of ice, which 
their weight immediately detached 
from the floe. 

It began to drift. The river 
widened, the way was open. 

Michael and Nadia heard the 
shots, the cries of distress, the 
yells of the Tartars. Then, little 
by little, the sounds of agony and 
of ferocious joy grew faint in the 
distance. 

‘Our poor companions!’ mur- 
mured Nadia. 

For half an hour the current 
hurried along the block of ice 
which bore Michael and Nadia. 


They feared every moment that. 


it would give way beneath them. 
Swept along in the middle of the 
current, it was unnecessary to give 
it an oblique direction until they 
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drew near the quays of Ir- 
kutsk. 

Michael, his teeth tight set, his 
ear on the strain, did not utter a 
word; never had he been so near 
his object. He felt that he was 
about to attain it! 

Towards two in the morning a 
double row of lights glittered on 
the dark horizon, in which were 
confounded the two banks of the . 
Augara. 

On the right hand were the 
lights of Irkutsk; on the left, 
the fires of the Tartar camp. 

Michael Strogoff was not more 
than half a verst from the town. 

‘ At last ! he murmured. 

But suddenly Nadia uttered a 
cry. 
At the cry Michael stood up on 
the ice, which was wavering. His 
hand was‘extended up the Augara. 
His face, on which a bluish light 
cast a peculiar hue, became almost 
fearful to look et ; and then, as if 
his eyes had been opened to the 
bright blaze— 

‘Ah! he exclaimed, 


Heaven itself is against us!’ 


‘then 


(T'o be continued.) 











THE WOODMAN’S CRAFT. 


—_~>—— 


O, THE woodman’s craft is a goodly craft, 
He sings through sun and showers ; 
As strong and brown as his hatchet’s haft, 
As simple as the flowers : 
Of pleasure or toil he nothing lacks, 
As he carols his song and he swings his axe 
In spring-deck’d forest-bowers. 


When all the winds of March are blown, 
And apple-boughs are budding ; 
When swallows from the South have flown, 
And little cloudlets, scudding 
Across the sun, scarce dim his rays, 
Full merry and fair are the woodland ways 
When April streams are flooding. 


With throstlecocks the groves ring out ; 
Round hut and byre and shieling, 
High, low, and near, and round about, 
The blue-back'd birds are wheeling ; 
And saucily boasting his robber name, 
The cuckoo pries, nor stints for shame, 
Where eggs are for the stealing. 


Beneath the ash, whose barren head 
Still looms all dark and frowning,— 
Beneath the gracious green and red 
That makes the young oak’s crowning,— 
Last autumn’s leaves can scarcely hide 
The tufts of primrose, morning-eyed, 
With cloak of winter’s browning. 


Then merrily ring the axes keen 
Where stalwart arms are swinging ; 
And goodly shows the broad blade’s sheen, 
The sunbeams backward flinging, 
As thicket’s marge and hidden glades 
Ring clearer than the ringing blades 
With woodmen’s jovial singing. 


A goodly craft, and a gentle craft, 
And a craft no evil fearing, 
Is theirs who live by helve and haft 
Where thickets are for clearing, 
As the good man’s hatchet swings aloft, 
And the good wife sings from the binding-croft, 
When summer days are nearing. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 
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CHAPTER X. 
* YES.’ 


*A faint sea, without wind or sun ; 

A sky like flameless vapour dun ; 

A valley like an unseal’d grave, 

That no man cares to weep upon, 

Bare, without boon to crave 

Or flower to save.’ 
Was there a storm in the air? 
The sky was smooth, the light 
dull but steady. Not a bough 
stirred, not a sound broke the 
dead calm of field, flood, and fell. 

But what a strange oppressive 
atmosphere ! Flowers closed their 
petals and shrank as if from a 
blight ; leaves drooped and qui- 
vered. The sea itself had grown 
torpid, the low waves rolling 
softly, lazily over on the beach, 
as if each were the last that would 
trouble itself to break. All the 
springs of life seemed checked, the 
very elements sunk in a lethargy. 

I had gone down into the town 
on an errand for my mother, and 
in returning took a longer way 
across the downs. The prevail- 
ing languor was upon me. I 
seated myself on the grass near 
the cliff’s edge and there remained, 
letting the afternoon hours slip 
by unheeded. Something of a 
like stupor had come over my 
mind of late. 

Hilda's visit to the Gerards was 
paid. She had gone thither in all 
the plenitude of health and spirits, 
of coquetry and silk attire. Self- 
ish and calculating beneath as a 
keen sportsman, she showed a 
certain excitement in the chase 
that might pass for feeling. I 
had read in her eyes before she left 
for the Priory that she had made 
up her mind to be its mistress, to 
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blind the sight and enslave the 
heart of its master, no easy task 
even for her. 

She fails, of course, and virtue 
reigns triumphant. He sees 
through the mask, and turns away 
disenchanted. Insincerity will out, 
and the selfishness, design, empty 
corrupt nature so thinly veneered 
by frank abandon must disenchart 
the fastidious lover—honourable, 
high-minded, proud, unimpeach- 
able Jasper Gerard. 

Is it so? 

The priest who suddenly doubts 
the faith he worships, that alone 
reconciles him to life, and to 
which he has freely sacrificed life's 
pleasures and prizes; the sailor 
‘whose trusted boat springs a leak 
in mid-ocean; the English travel- 
ler experiencing his first earth- 
quake,—not these know a more 
paralysing, staggering sensation of 
new and monstrous fear than that 
which strikes us at the first percep- 
tion of life in full face. We kick, 
we bemoan, we protest, we submit 
or rebel, according to our respec- 
tive dispositions. It is no matter. 
There lies the fact. We must 
accept it or die. But who cares 
which? Helplessly we look around 
and ask, ‘Can such things be ? 

The sea-gulls answered me to- 
day, with their harsh monotonous 
cries. Numbers of these wild 
strong creatures were hovering 
round the cliffs with a restless 
aimless flight. All about me on 
land was a waste, sad and bare as 
a cemetery. Ionly saw torn but- 
terflies with battered wings flut- 
tering here and there, lamed and 
torpid bees clinging to the grass 
stems, flowers stunted by the late 
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cold winds, and, below on the 
rocks, the gasping zoophytes left 
dry by the retreating tide. It 
was all one repulsive picture of 
the merciless in life, the side to 
which we shut our eyes as long as 
we can. 

Presently a thin sea-fog came 
drifting across, blown by some 
imperceptible breeze, blurring all 
objects in the landscape, which, 
seen through it, become large and 
shapeless, ‘Thin shrubs turn to 
trees, hillocks of stones to rocks, 
and the distant figures of two 
riders approaching along the sands 
look like giant ghosts. 

Mechanically I followed them 
with my eyes as they drew nearef. 
Suddenly they rode out of the 
mist, and I recognised Hilda and 
Jasper Gerard, 

Leisurely they passed along 
the sands till, just underneath 
the point where I sat watching 
them, they turned their horses’ 
heads towards the cliff. A bridle- 
path here led up by windings tc 
the downs. They passed quite 
near me, but, screened by amound, 
I escaped unnoticed. Besides, they 
were fully occupied by each other. 

At the top of the cliff they 
reined in their horses and halted 
for a few minutes to look at the 
sea-view, I looking at them and 
taking in more worldly wisdom 
in those five minutes than one 
does often in half a dozen years 
of experience. 

The shattering of one’s heart’s 
creed, that gives such a shock to 
one’s moral system, yet comes but 
in the shape of the fulfilment of 
one’s lip creed. The two are 
mostly at variance. There are 
hackneyed, stereotyped, social 
formula of scepticism, stock cyni- 
cal doctrines respecting the incon- 
stancy of men and maidens, the 
despotic power of beauty, the in- 
equality of love, which youth most 
readily bandies about, but is yet 
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none the less startled and stunned 
to find true. 

Presently the riders turned and 
moved off overthe downs in thedi- 
rection of Bellairs. The mist drift- 
ing after them soon hid them from 
sight, and I was left to my own 
thoughtsagain—toa last look upon 
a dead past, a waste now, through 
which figures, incidents, feelings, 
that were once fraught with vital 
beauty and charm, filed on, like 
some grotesque masque, in arrant 
mockery. 

I thought of the summer, when 
he sought me out, and we spent 
hours and hours together, hours 
that seemed to have gathered and 
held the essence of my whole 
being. What was the witchcraft 
that had gradually taken hold 
of all the strongest feelings in 
my nature, calling out others un- 
dreamt of before in my philoso- 
phy, turning all the forces with- 
in me into this one channel, this 
one sovereign passionate care ? 

All for a man who could never 
have loved meatall. Or it would 
never have melted away thus, at 
a glance, a smile, a word from 
Hilda. 

‘The more deceived,’ said I, 
with a laugh. What is truth? 
Does instinct lie, and speak of affi- 
nity when no such thing exists? 

I was lost in the hopeless maze 
of contradictions. But what power 
has ‘it ought not’ over ‘ it is’? 

It might be true that his love 
should have been mine, not hers ; 
but he worshipped her, not me. 
He worshipped he knew not what, 
but there is no bitterer mockery 
than such comfort as that. He 
may live to hate her, but the link 
between us is broken for ever. 

The darkness and chill from 
the falling dew roused me at last, 
and I started to find it solate. I 
rose with an effort. My head 
ached, and my thoughts seemed 
beyond the control of my will. 




















News, great news. 

Not public, but private and 
personal, so much was evident. 
My mother’s face brightened as 
she spoke, looking up from a let- 
ter just opened as we sat over the 
breakfast-table the next morn- 
ing. Even the twins grinned 
outright with deliciousexpectancy. 
News, bad or good, about one’s 
friends and acquaintance is always 
welcome as a break on the mo- 
notony of existence, which some- 
what mitigates the sense of La 
Rochefoucauld’s savage-sounding 
maxim, and explains why it is a 
disappointment even to some 
really well-disposed persons to 
read over the deaths in the Times 
without finding a single familiar 
name among the list. 

But gladder than death is ma- 
trimony to the female mind. My 
mother positively beamed upon 
us, as she proceeded deliberately, 


‘Hilda Jarvis is going to be- 


married —to—to— Now guess, 
Maisie.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Mr. Gerard—Jasper Gerard. 
Why, Maisie, that must be your 
friend.’ 

‘Jasper Gerard? I repeated 
mechanically. ‘ Yes, it must be 
the same.’ 

* “ Not what is called a brilliant 
alliance,” ’ she continued, reading 
aloud from Lady Jarvis’s letter; 
‘still, connections, property, 
character, everything in short, 
thoroughly satisfactory.” ’ 

‘Desr me, Maisie, do you hear? 
Why, what a chance you've miss- 
ed!’ put in Claude parentheti- 
cally, in compassionate tones. 

‘Tt might naturally be expect- 
ed that we should look higher for 
our darling child. But I shrink 
from the idea of crossing her 
affections,” ’ 

‘Humbug !’ ejaculated Ethel. 

** And even should her father 
hesitate to give his consent, I 
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shall use my influence to over- 
come his reluctance and turn the 
scale,” ’ 

‘What a fuss! quoth Claude 
the irrepressible ; ‘ Gerard's a mo- 
neyed man, J know. What's it all 
for, mamma? To get a good 
settlement for Miss Hilda.’ 

‘Hush, hush; for shame! “If 
our dear one’s happiness depends 
upon marrying Mr. Gerard, she 
shall do so, worldly considerations 
notwithstanding.”’ 

‘Mrs. Gerard has found her 
match,’ said I grimly. The sound 
of my own voice startled me. It 
was harsh, unnatural Why 
should this news—it was none to 
me—affect me at all? It was only 
killing the dead. Yet it is difficult 
to believe that the dead don’t feel 
being trampled on and mutilated. 

They fell to talking and gossip- 
ping, mother and the twins, and 
Eva chimed in, kindly, to spare 
me. I was tainking vaguely 
how fortunate it was that I had 
caught cold last evening in the 
damp,thatasleepless feverish night 
and headache had been the result, 
sufficient in themselves to account 
for a somewhat battered appear- 
ance, and absence of mind. 

Hypocrisy, even social, has a 
limit. My mother drove over to 
Beilairs that afternoon to express 
her congratulations in person, 
taking the twins with her, but 
not me. I went for a walk with 
Eva. She was grave, affectionate, 
considerate, loyal to the last; in- 
dignant with Hilda, furious with 
Jasper. Her seriousness only in- 
cited me to the wildest levity 
both of feeling and expression. 

‘Do you think he really loves 
her? she asked, half taken in 
at last by my cool, flippant, in- 
different comments. 

‘To be sure,’ said I, ‘ after his 
manner. Every man has a “ man- 
ner” in love, I suppose, as in art. 
Jasper Gerard has one of his own. 
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Ask Hilda. It is not hers; and 
I call it a credit to her versatility 
that she has been able to play up 
to it so well. Eva, I wonder 
how many bearts on an average 
a marriage crushes out of exist- 
ence, like the animalcule in a 
kettle of boiling water.’ 

‘ Hearts are tougher, Maisie.’ 

‘No, dear, no. Only men and 
women can live on without them, 
and the outside world don’t miss 
them when they are gone. But 
ah, Hilda, Hilda! 

‘ Most unsuited to him, Ishould 
say.” 

‘ Like to like, dear ; education 
to education; wealth to wealth ; 
fashion to fashion.’ 

‘ She must love him very much,’ 
sighed Eva sentimentally. 

I turned to her, with a laugh. 
‘Must she? Why? He is agree- 
able, sought after, and a good 
parti: He proposes, and she— 
well, she takes him. But love 
and matrimony have nothing to 
do together; and he was a fool 
who first introduced them to each 


other. Her own confession of 
faith. She does well to act up 
to it. Her heart, such as it is 


—she has one—is not in this 
business. She does not love him 
at all, dear, but—’ I checked 
myself. ‘She loves his opposite,’ 
was the sentence on my lips; 
but I checked it. The secrat was 
Hilda’s. I shrank from revealing 
it even to Eva. 

The party returned from Bel- 
lairs in a state of pleasing excite- 
ment, overflowing with news. 
The wedding, by general desire, 
was to come off as soon as possible. 
Long engagements are out of fash- 
ion, and, when both parties are 
well off, voted, and rightly, a bore. 
A reasonable time was to be 


allowed for presents to flow in 
and so forth; but the pair were 
to be married in January, and 
from Bellairs. 
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‘ And you're to be bridesmaid, 
Maisie, think of that,’ cried Ethel, 
adding disconsolately, ‘ She might 
have asked me too ; it would have 
been morte civil.’ 

‘ Bridesmaid ? 

‘ Yes,’ said my mother artless- 
ly ; ‘it was her first, most particu- 
lar request, and a very natural 
one. She is your earliest friend. 
You couldn’t refuse. Indeed I 
thought you'd be delighted, and 
accepted for you.’ 

‘Bridesmaid? I repeated again, 
and astonished them by bursting 
into a fit of laughter. ‘O, it 
will be delightful, of course.’ But 
everything seemed going so fast. 
Strangers yesterday, betrothed to- 
day, married to-morrow. What 
next ? 

So I accepted the honour and 
my position. We were to remain 
at Boregate until after the wed- 
ding ; but during the ensuing two 
months I seldom saw my earliest 
friend. She was entirely taken 
up with the business pleasures of 
choosing her trousseau, receiving 
presents and complimentary calls. 

Jasper was not allowed to see 
much of her; but now and then 
they might be met riding together. 
Hilda, a fearless and admirable 
rider, nevershowed tosuch advant- 
age as on horseback. Everybody 
agreed that her beauty had im- 
proved. The most critical lover 
by her side might be forgiven for 
fancying himself in paradise—if it 
were only the paradise of fools. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A BRIDAL. 


‘Bell, thou soundest merrily 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie.’ 

Tue merriment, most assuredly, 
is in the ear of him that hears 
it. To many of the young officers 
in the neighbouring marine bar- 

















racks at Lockhaven no funeral 
knell probably ever sounded so 
dolefully as Hilda’s wedding- 
peals. 

For my part, I have never been 
able to find anything exhilarating 
in bells. Chimes are melancholy ; 
tolls dismal; peals exasperating, 
dinning joy into our ears, and 
flaunting its colours into our 
faces whether we will or no. 

All Boregate must wear the 
livery of mirth in honour of its 
queen, Hilda, on this her wed- 
ding-day, and does so unanimous- 
ly, even the weather. There is 
first a gaudy sunshine, reflected 
everywhere from the flake-white 
surface of road and cliff, remorse- 
lessly laying bare the skeleton 
trees in all the naked anatomy of 
their dry bones, on which it is 
hard to believe that the spirit of 
spring can ever breathe again to 
clothe them. Next, a steady 
piercing north wind, sharp-edged 
as broken glass, which wards off 
clouds and shadows, mists and 
dews, and whirls up the dead 
leaves from the frozen ground. 

The wind had kept me awake 
the night long. I rise early, feel- 
ing strangely tired, giddy, and ill 
at first. Then it goes off. 

Ten o'clock, and I stand before 
the glass and congratulate myself 
that at least I am looking well to- 
day, which is more than can have 
been said of me for some time 
past. My mother, though natu- 
rally unobservant, had remarked 
on the change occasionally, when 
I forgot to eat, and showed signs 
of having omitted to sleep. I 
laid everything on the climate of 
Boregate, which, in spite of its 
perverse reputation for being 
bracing in summer and mild in 
winter, failed to justify its cha- 
racter most years. But I had 
never been ill in my life ; and of 
all imaginable times to choose for 
breaking down, the present was 
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the most inconvenient. The fear 
of it, perhaps, kept it off a while. 
This morning my quantum of 
colour is there on each cheek; 
my eyes are absolutely bright. 
‘You look quite pretty, Maisie, 
upon my word,’ I exclaimed ; 
‘ready and primed for your part. 
Keep it up for twelve hours 
more, if youcan. Afterthat, the 
flood.’ 

Half-past ten, and I put on my 
dress—girlish and unpretending, 
of course. White muslin and hol- 
ly-berries —‘ seasonable, and so 
becoming,’ sing a softo-voce chorus 
of housemaids, as I arrive at Bel- 
lairs. But the most artless brides- 
maid cannot flatter herself that 
she will outshine the bride this 
morning. 

So be it. Hilda is queen of the 
day. By all means let her reign 
it out. 

Zleven o'clock, and we eight 
shivering maics of honour start 
off, and are driven to the church 
porch, where we dismount and 
group, feeling, no doubt, exces- 
sively young and innocent, but 
looking only simpering and silly. 
My companions shiver, and re- 
mark how cold it is. I feel no 
chill ; on the contrary, am grate- 
ful for that sharp breeze from 
the north striking my temples, 
icy and refreshing, and taking the 
weight from my head. 

The knot of people grows larger 
and larger. Chaperons arrive, 
in stiff bran-new silks of all the 
last colours, overloaded with 
lace and jewelry. Men, young 
and old, are fidgeting about. 
Jasper is somewhere among them, 
I suppose, but I do not look for 
him. Not from any fear of my- 
selfon that score. I seem to have 
no feeling left, no more than a 
puppet. Iam holding the wires 
and pulling them with my own 
hand ; and fortunately can hold 
them, so fur. But the day has 
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only begun, and already looking 
on makes me dizzy; my very 
thoughts are feverish and un- 
natural. 

I hear his voice sometimes, and 
can easily guess the face he pre- 
sents to-day. Quiet—he can keep 
his emotions under lock and key 
—but with a subdued radiance 
breaking through, perfectly self- 
possessed and at ease. Was ever 
British bridegroom thus before ? 
Ali eyes are upon him, but Ar- 
gus itself would not disconcert 
Jasper. What does he care for 
that motley crowd? A mob isa 
mob, however well born and well 
dressed. 

Last and chiefest comes Hilda, 
outshining even our expectations 
by her beauty and bridal array. 
She glides up the aisle, leaning 
on Sir John’s arm, and, beyond 
question, the most composed per- 
son present. She is satisfied ; she 
is even happy, in a sense, but not 
as Jasper is. That I know and 
feel, and it gives me the strangest 
pleasure. 

The ceremony proceeds, and 
from beginning to end she plays 
her part to admiration. Never 
has that little drama,—tragedy, 
comedy, farce—it partakes of all 
three—been more consummately 
acted throughout by its heroine. 
We spectators might have been ex- 
cused had we forgotten ourselves 
in our approbation, applauded and 
cried bis by mistake. For no one 
could apply the word solemn to 
the solemnisation of matrimony 
as it went on in Boregate parish 
church that morning. 

Vanity Fair and religious ser- 
vice, Worth and St. Peter, strug- 
gling for the mastery. On the 
one hand the decent mourning of 
the bride’s bereaved family; on 
the other, the frank amusement 
of outsiders. Romance and pla- 
titudes, the serious and the hope- 
lessly ludicrous, meet and clash 
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together in the edifying spectacle, 
and the serio-comic result is at 
least unique. 

But from this hash of jarring 
impressions my mind escaped one 
instant. There came a moment 
when I saw neither church nor 
clergyman, weeping mammas, tit- 
tering youths,nor tremulous brides- 
maids. All these, and even the 
beauteous bride, were away, when 
my spirit sentenced itself, as it 
were, for the last time, to stand 
in judgment on Jasper as he be- 
gan to speak. 

And in the midst of crowding 
sensations, too violent, too con- 
flicting to be analysed, there was 
a minute of calm and light. 

Say I had loved him. I had 
done well. I was glad, and only 
glad of it, as I saw him standing 
there, erect, confidant, lifting up 
his head with the proud but un- 
conscious air of the lord and mas- 
ter that men forgave in him and 
women loved. 

Not without cause had I made 
him the god of my idolatry. All 
that was of most worth in him 
Hilda would do her best to stifle. 
Perhaps that better part was even 
hidden from her. It was that 
which had won me. It held me 
still. 

For, was it a glad, was it a 
deadly conviction? I felt that 
though I might live very long, 
and see very much, I should 
never yield up my will again, as 
I had yielded it there—never. 

All this whilst he was speak- 
ing the words that bound him to 
Hilda till death. 

They are spoken, and the light 
is gone. 

If only I could keep the train 
of queer grotesque fancies from 
crowding and pressing into my 
head. ‘Great wits to madness 
nearly are allied.’ One may flat- 
ter oneself thus ; but the idea 
becomes unpleasant when the 














balance threatens decidedly to 
incline on the mad side. For 
one moment I am blind; the 
next, we are leaving the church 
in an orderly file; now we are 
back in the porch, and I am talk- 
ing in a rather light-headed man- 
ner to my companion bridesmaids, 
who themselves are too flurried 
by far to note what nonsense I 
may let fall from my lips. 

It is all over, but I do not re- 
alise it. Everything is unreal 
to-day. We are back again at 
Bellairs, and Lady Jarvis is beg- 
ging me to do the honours of the 
wedding presents to some of her 
guests in the library. I consent, 
and go towards the room to join 
them, when a curious feeling over- 
takes me, and warns me to give 
myself a few minutes’ rest first. 
Hilda's boudoir happens to be 
empty. Instinctively I step in. 
After that, a blank. 

I had fainted, but soon reso- 
vered, to find myself on the sofa, 
and one of the housemaids dash- 
ing cold water in my face and 
wringing her hands at intervals. 
She seemed of a nervous temper- 
ament, and I ‘came to’ just in 
time to prevent her from spread- 
ing the alarm. 

‘For lor, miss, I did think you 
was gone when I saw you lying 
there as white as your own mus- 
lin. It gave me such a turn.’ 

I laughed, contrived to reassure 
her, declared it was nothing—I 
had a cold and was tired. But 
fainting had never been one of 
my bad habits. I had startled 
myself by my exploit, and began 
wondering vaguely what I should 
do next. Have an illness: die, 
perhaps. But last till to-morrow 
morning I must and would. I 
made the servant promise to hold 
her tongue, took a glass of wine, 
and joined the company again. 

The long hours of the breakfast 
dragged through, the longer hours 
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afterwards. It was four o'clock 
when the bride and bridegroom 
departed. They were going to 
Lockhaven, to start thence for the 
Continent the next day. Hilda, 
a bright creature in silks and furs, 
looking the conquering heroine 
every inch of her, bade us adieu 
all round. Jasper—it was Jasper, 
Isuppose—at parting shook hands 
cordially with everybody, with 
me among the rest. Not that at 
the moment he knew hands apart 
in that Briareus of a crowd. 

But the end was not yet. I 
thought it never would come. I 
could have rested now, but would 
not. There was to be a dance in 
the evening, and I felt as if, were 
I to relax for one minute, I should 
probably not be able to lift up my 
head again; and I was bent on 
playing out what I had begun to 
the very last. There was an un- 
natural pleasure, too, in constrain- 
ing myself tc make merry with 
the rest, especially when Jasper's 
mother was near. 

So I worked up my spirits to 
the utmost, chattered, joked with 
the officers, cut cake, made myself 
generally useful and agreeable, 
heard Lady Jarvis call me invalu- 
able, a little treasure—and, what 
was worth more, balm in Gilead 
in its way, Mrs. Gerard affirming 
in a whisper that that Miss Noel 
was a little flirt. 

But every hour brought fresh 
cautions in the shape of novel and 
unpleasant sensations. Odd flashes 
of light came darting before my 
eyes, my head swam. It was eight 
o'clock when the dance began ; 
the party was not to break up till 
twelve. 

Eva, who was again staying with 
us at Boregate, had been invited 
for the evening. She arrived early. 
I happened to meet her in the 
hall, and remember her startled 
face as she caught sight of me. 

* Maisie,’ in an anxious whisper, 
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‘what is the matter? Has any- 
thing happened ? 

* Why? said I, laughing. ‘Now 
don’t, please, say 1 look as if 
I had escaped from a hospi- 
tal.’ 


‘You are flushed, but white 
underneath.’ 

‘Like a badly-rouged ballet- 
girl,” I muttered. ‘ Complimen- 
tary.’ 

‘You have dark rings under 
your eyes.’ 

‘ In short, I look a fright,’ said 
I impatiently. 

We were going towards the 
drawing-room. Opposite us was 
a large mirror, where I met the 
reflection of a figure, methought 
that ofa stranger. Only for an 
instant: J moved, 7¢ moved, and 
with a start and a disagreeable 
nervous thrill I recognised my- 
self. 

‘Maisie, thou art translated, 
thou art changed,’ I murmured, 
aghast. ‘There’s a phantom brides- 
maid for you, Eva. We've heard 
of a phantom bride before, but 
this is a new and happy thought. 
Put it down for an old ballad 
with an illustration.’ 

*Give up the dance, Maisie ; 
come home with me.’ 

Give up the dance? Never, I 
am positive, was girl more set in 
her heart upon her first ball than 
I upon that merry meeting. I 
was bent on crowning the task I 
had set myself of thwarting Mrs. 
Gerard's cold penetration, and of 
killing at their birth certain little 
suspicions, innuendoes, hints, con- 
jectures, that arise with so little 
provocation to the lips of one’s 
kind friends, and which I was 
ready to imagine, perhaps, almost 
before they were intended. Should 
I give in thus at the eleventh 
hour? 

‘Never. I’ve lots of nerve left. 
Don’t be afraid about me, Eva. I 
feel quite well now. It was the 
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cold in the church that gave me 
a chill this morning.’ 

So the dance, the bouquet to 
our gala-day, began. I had suc- 
ceeded in working myself up to a 
pitch of artificial excitement which 
in its turn sustained me trium- 
phantly through those three or 
four hours. I danced without 
stopping, though I should have 
been puzzled to name my part- 
ners afterwards. From time to 
time when I passed Eva I caught 
her anxious glances cast at me, 
and answered with a mechanical 
smile, wondering vacantly what 
they meant. 

And so on into the hours of 
the night, and still they were 
banging the waltzes, and still the 
tarletan and ribbons were flying 
round the room. 

Suddenly I seemed to lose my 
breath. But for my partner I 
should have staggered and fallen. 
He stopped, perceiving I was 
faint; we were close to one of the 
large plate-glass windows, and he 
instantly pushed it open, observ- 
ing that the air would revive 
me. I leaned back against the 
casement. Just at that mo- 
ment, through the still wintry 
air, struck the sound of the 
distant church bells. It was 
midnight. I shivered involun- 
tarily. : 

‘ Some one is walking over your 
grave,’ I heard my partner say, 
laughing. 

It was the hour appointed for 
breaking up. Eva had found her 
way to my side, and in what 
seemed a very few minutes she 
had brought me away, and we 
were alone in our Boregate fly, 
driving home. 

I was suffocating, and leaned 
out of the window. Was therea 
curse upon that land? O the 
cold bleak wide monotonous ex- 
panse, inexpressibly dreary in the 
sharp glassy moonlight, the white 














barren cliffs, clodded fields, the 
dull cold sea ! 

I seemed to see everything we 
passed distorted ; the squalid cot- 
tages, blasted oaks, the gleaming 
lighthouse, took strange and hide- 
ous shapes, like the grotesque 
creations of a Doré, in my disor- 
dered brain. It was a prolonged 
nightmare. Then I began talking 
fast and gaily, not much to the 
purpose, I should say. 

We reached home at last, and 
I was rallying Eva on her evident 
and increasing nervous anxiety. 
As we dismounted, my mother, 
who was sitting up, came to meet 
me in the hall, and the twins 
rushed out of their room, clamour- 
ing to hear all the particulars both 
of the religious ceremony and secu- 
lar entertainment. I hardly know 
what happened. They say I was 
crossing the hall, pointing to Eva’s 
pale scared countenance and 
laughing heartily, when all of’a 
sudden the whole over-taxed ner- 
vous fabric gave way, and I fell 
down just as if I had been shot. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORROW. 


‘ Plaisir d'amour ne dure qu'un moment ; 
Chagrin d’amour dure toute la vie,’ 

Ir was not to be. Euthanasia 
is a merciful invention of man. 
The gods withhold it. After hav- 
ing learnt the tyranny of a love, 
we have to learn the still stronger 
tyranny of life. 

There is a sort of compensation, 
a set-off against the darkness of 
our worst hours, to be found in 
the fact that death then loses its 
terrors, and there isan end of that 
clinging to hope and earth which 
made their end such a fearful 
thing to look forward to. Six 
months ago I should have seen, 
in the danger that threatened me 
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now, the loathsome skeleton with 
scythe and hour-glass, and not all 
the resignation nor fatalism nor 
stoicism I could muster—nor yet 
faith, nor the dream of heaven, nor 
any of the gilding wherewithal we 
gild our sepulchres—would have 
availed to make the thought of 
his coming endurable. 

But now the saddest words ever 
written, ‘There is neither work nor 
device nor knowledge nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou goest,’ 
had lost all their sadness, and 
sounded like a promise, a lure, 
even sweet. Freedom of spirit, for- 
getfulness, was the one thing I 
longed for—the one thing life 
could not offer, and death could. 

It was not for me, though. After 
many weeks of tedious illness, re- 
sulting more from a general break- 
down of the system than any spe- 
cific disorder, I began to recover, 
I had but the faintest recollection 
of all that had passed since the 
day of the wedding; but it ap- 
peared that, on the following 
morning, I had seemed somewhat 
better, and was particularly anxious 
that our move to London, which 
had been fixed for that day, should 
on no account be deferred. The 
journey had proved the last straw. 
The day after, I was in the doc- 
tor’s hands, there to remain, as it 
proved, for some months. . 

At first it was a serious matter, 
and no wonder. I had been reck- 
lessly imprudent once too often ; 
exposed myself, caught cold, neg- 
lected it, gone on, living upon a 
spurious excitement, a worse dram 
than absinthe, scarcely eating or 
sleeping, braced up by sheer force 
of will, and must pay accordingly. 
Nature had her revenge. But after 
a time I observed that people en- 
tered my room with a firmer step, 
spoke to me in their natural voices, 
the ill-disguised anxiety vanished 
from their countenances, and I 
saw that the danger was over. 
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Saw it with apathetic indiffer- 
ence. But as utter mental and phy- 
sical prostration is the common 
convalescent state after such an 
illness, nobody was alarmed or 
astonished at mine. 

Until it had lasted too long. It 
seemed as though it never would 
wear off. I was young, and ought 
torally; but gave nosign. Weeks 
went by, and one thing after an- 
other was tried, but still there was 
no pretence of real cure, no return 
of activity and nervous force. 

One day, when the doctor had 
_ been sitting with me for some 
time, shaking his head over my 
non-progress, and puzzled by my 
heartless flippant talk, I asked 
him seriously if he saw in me the 
slightest chance of an approach 
towards ever becoming a useful, 
not to say an ornamental, member 
of society again. 

He was a shrewd man. I be- 
lieve he had, by this time, become 
aware that he was called upon to 
minister to a mind diseased, and 
felt the delicacy of the task. 

‘ You want a change,’ said he. 

I shook my head incredulously. 

‘Do you ever go abroad?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘ Then go,’ said he bluntly ; ‘ no- 
thing else that I know of will set 
you right.’ 

.* Will that? I asked. 

‘It might ;’ the oracle would go 
no further ; ‘it ought to be tried. 
To whom ought I to speak about 
it—to you, or your mother?’ 

‘To me, first,’ said I promptly ; 
‘and I can tell you beforehand 
that it is of no use. My eldest 
brother is coming home from Aus- 
tralia next month ; and the twins’ 
education must not be interfered 
with.’ 

‘I don’t want you to take your 
family abroad,’ said he, laughing, 
and with a faint twinkle in his 
eye; ‘ want somebody to take you 
right away from them and home 
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into new surroundings. Have you 
no old relative—aunt—who could 
go with you—ora friend, perhaps?’ 

‘Eva,’ said I mentally. The 
idea struck me as rather wild and 
vague. But he caught a smile. 

‘The first I’ve seen,’ he said 
triumphantly. ‘ Nowa friend you 
have.’ 

‘One,’ said I modestly. 

* How old is she? 

‘ She is thirty.’ 

‘Capital! Why not take her 
and start off together, you two? 
Ladies travel everywhere now- 
adays; and I feel sure that you 
would never be at a loss. Come, 
I know I’m not speaking to a 
French or a German young wo- 
man, who isn’t allowed to look 
over a hedge, but to a sensible 
English girl.’ 

‘Who may steal the horse,’ said 
I, laughing outright this time, 
‘and without scandal.’ 

‘Confess that you like the no- 
tion.’ 

I was silent. But in my heart 
I felt that nothing at least could 
be worse than the present dead- 
lock. The plan was practicable, 
I supposed. 

‘ Think of it,’ he said; ‘I shall 
come again to-morrow.’ 

I did think, and must admit 
him right. It was the best, per- 
haps the only, thing to be done. 

He came the next day, and had 
a long conclave with my mother. 
What he said I never knew; but 
it must have been strong and 
startling, for she refused to tell 
me, but came forth from the in- 
terview thoroughly frightened 
and full of revived anxieties on 
my behalf. I was to go abroad 
then, and everything was settled 
as quickly as possible. Eva, it was 
arranged, would accompany me. 
She had some experience of tra- 
velling, and of the ways and means 
of foreign life. We were to go to 
Germany, because it was cheap ; 
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to a certain capital, because it was 
cheaper even than other towns ; 
and stay there for six months, or 
longer if found desirable, that is to 
say, if the change worked the won- 
ders that were expected of it. By 
the middle of April I was reported 
strong enough to travel ; all ar- 
rangements were made, and the 
day of starting was fixed. 

For the last time we hie to the 
studio, to bid it farewell. Every- 
thing*looks sad and dismantled. 
Some of the birds are gone, all 
are going, the flowers are fading 
from neglect; we have been too 
busy lately to attend to them. 
No tenant will succeed us in that 
attic ; the house is very shortly 
to be pulled down to make room 
for new buildings. The sight is 
depressing ; and though Eva con- 
siderately ignores the past and 
talksso kindlyand cheerfully about 
the future, dwelling only upon 
that, telling me of how we shall 
enjoy our travels and the change 
and the sweets of freedom, and 
see and learn an infinite quantity 
of things, I know in her heart 
of hearts she is somewhat sore, 
and clinging wistfully to the last 
rag of memory of that bén vieur 
temps we are leaving behind us 
for ever and ever. 

To me it already seems uncon- 
scionably far off. I can think it 
all over with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, our idyl at Westburn, the 
golden hours there enshrined, 
think of Jasper as married to 
Hilda, without a heart-burning, 
just as if the Maisie of a 
year ago were a third party, a 
romantic little ingénue that in- 
dulged in dreams, in trusting and 
believing things and people some- 
times to be actually what they 
seemed, a creature quite apart 
from my present self. Not all of 
me, say what they might, had 
survived that illness. 

We were just going to put out 
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the candles and leave the studio 
when music began below, and we 
lingered to listen. Von Zbirow, 
who had returned this spring, like 
the swallows, to his old roof, was 
treating us to a capriccio of his 
own,—wild and suggestive music, 
that spoke of love or joy, or grief 
or hope, or regret, or nothing at all, 
according to the listener’s mood. 

‘Do you know,’ remarked Eva 
suddenly, by and by, ‘ that all the 
time you were ill, Von Zbirow 
never omitted to send in to me 
here, to inquire after you every 
day.’ 

‘ Very attentive of him, I am 
sure, considering that he knows 
me only from meeting me on the 
landing.’ 

‘He can talk English now. 
The other day he called, and we 
had quite a long conversation. I 
told him that we were going to 
Germany together and to Ludwigs- 
heim ; and he was delighted. It 
appears he spends half the year 
there; and he said that he hoped 
to meet us in the summer.’ 

I raised my head with a shade 
of interest. But what meant this 
slightly mysterious tone in which 
she spoke ? 

‘I am persuaded that he is 
deeply smitten with you, Maisie,’ 
resumed Eva playfully, ‘to say 
nothing of your singing. He said 
he had so often heard you from 
his rooms.’ 

Von Zbirow concluded his ca- 
priccio at this moment, and I be- 
gan, upon a sudden impulse, to 
clap my hands as loud as I could, 
inapplause. Eva followed my lead 
innocently. I was not conscious 
of any ulterior design, I protest ; 
but two minutes afterwards Von 
Zbirow, who must have ascended 
the stairs as noiselessly as a cat, 
knocked at the studio-door. 

‘Come in,’ said I; and he 
entered. 

I was reclining in our old oak 
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chair, looking, let us hope, pale 
and fragile, as an interesting in- 
valid should ; my illness, I was 
told, had not disfigured me much. 

Von Zbirow bowed to Eva, and 
coming up to me said gently and 
cordially, 

‘I hope now to hear from your- 
self what your friend has already 
many times told me—that you 
are better; well, even. Is it 
so? 

‘Well enough to enjoy your 
capriccio,’ said I, with a languid 
smile, and raising my eyes, which, 
the twins assured me, had grown 
ever so much larger since my ill- 
ness. ‘ Indeed, I think ifI could 
have had a little of that music 
when I was at my worst, it would 
have been better, more reviving 
than ether.’ 

‘ Nevertoo late,’said he. ‘When 
you are in Germany, and fear a 
relapse is coming on, how glad 
should I be if once you would 
send for me to charm it away ! 

‘So you are returning to Lud- 
wigsheim, I hear.’ 

‘Ia a month I follow.’ 

‘A month ? But you may have 
forgotten us both before then,’ 
said I, laughing. 

‘ Wait only and you will see,’ 
said he confidently ; ‘ or it will 
perhaps be you who will not 
know me for an old friend when 
I come to call.’ \ 

I shook my head laughingly, 
thinking, ‘ Do not flatter yourself. 
There are certainly not two such 
odd-looking mortals as you in the 
world.’ His was a face, however, 
that grew upon you, like some ob- 
scure but deeply significant poem. 
It was susceptible of an endless 
variety of expressions : you never 
knew which was coming next, and 
thus both curiosity and interest, at 
least, were roused and kept alive. 
At this very moment his counte- 
nance was relaxingin the strangest 
manner as he bent his eyes on me, 
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and I felt that I somehow was 
the cause. 

Ismiled. He smiled back from 
behind those most discreet of 
spectacles. I held the key of his 
face for the moment. 

‘Then it is au revoir,’ said I. 
‘You will really and truly find us 
out? Now that will be something 
to look forward to.’ 

‘For me,’ said he politely. 

‘I meant for us.’ 

‘For both, then,’ 

He shook hands cordially, and 
was tripping off, when suddenly 
he turned back, calling out, 

‘Be sure you take care for 
yourselves in Ludwigsheim. You 
can have the fever there as well 
as in London. The sun is one 
furnace, and the wind is one cold 
bath. Go never out without your 
cloaks, and drink plenty of the 
good wine. Sit not where there 
is a draught, and be on your 
guard how you forget yourself 
looking at the sunset.’ 

And he vanished. I threw 
myself back in my chair, and 
saw Eva gazing at me stupidly ; 
puzzled, I suppose, by the tone 
the little scene just enacted had 
taken. 

‘ Maisie, what possesses you? 
she exclaimed. 

*O, Iam not mad,’ I retorted. 
‘ At least I think not—time will 
show.’ 

‘ What new mood is this ? 

‘Quite new, I grant,’ said I 
recklessly, ‘so give it a trial. 
Listen, Eva : what if I, like Hilda, 
have some curiosity to test my 
power? They say that slaves 
make tyrants afterwards, if they 
get the chance. I suppose I was 
a slave once, and can't forget 
it, and so may have developed a 
taste for tyranny. Do you think, 
now I am free, that Iam the same 
as I was a year ago? Suppose I 
want to give measure for measure, 
suppose I want to entertain and 
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amuse myself at all costs, if they 
be other people’s.’ 

‘How can you talk so heart- 
lessly ? 

‘Heartless! Cant, my dear. 
It isalla game. Nobody’s heart 
is in it, or men and women would 
not play as they do; so why 
should I throw in mine? 

* Maisie ! reproachfully. 

* Last year I knew nothing, Eva, 
and, what made things worse, 
fancied I knew the world and 
could fathom people. I thought 
that love made a vital part of life. 
What a foolI was! Why, those 
to whom it is must die—be im- 
proved off the face of the earth. 
Only those get on in the world 
who take it as a toy—to keep or 
throw away as may be most con- 
venient. I'll be one of them, I 
think.’ 

‘ Hush, hush!’ 

‘ Hard hearted, did you call me? 
I continued. ‘Nota bit. At least 
I'm ready enough to be touched and 
converted. I ask nothing better 
than to fall in love with the first 
comer, if only he can make me. 
I'll second him up to a certain 
point. I want to see how far 
men will go in their half hypo- 
crisy, but I'll not stake more in 
the game than they do them- 
selves, If I can’t take my cue 
from them entirely, it’s unlikely 
that I shall risk my life’s worth a 
second time. Don’t look scanda- 
lised, Eva ; I’m only speaking out 
what others think, or act upon, at 
least—men and women.’ 

* You don’t mean what you say.’ 

‘Give me credit for meaning 
wisdom avhen, for once in a way, 
I happen to speak it,’ I retorted. 
However undesignedly, I had 
eaten of some tree of knowledge : 
all was changed to me henceforth. 
I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, but the old were better. 

Our preparations, our adieux 
were all made a few days after, 
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and we started on our voyage of 
discovery, fur to me it was no- 
thing less. 

The constant traveller despises 
the first chapter of his journey, 
always the same in the main, word 
for word—London and Calais, 
Paris or Brussels, Cologne or Bale. 
It becomes almost odious. He 
fancies he knows every yard of 
the road, and longs for the wings 
of a dove or the telegraph that 
he might skip that tiresome pre- 
face. 

Eva had gone through it before. 
For me it had at least the hack- 
neyed charm of novelty, as I stood 
on the steamer’s deck watching 
the receding shore and thinking 
over the Channel lyrics, from 
the farewell sentimental of Marie 
Stuart and the farewell cynical 
of Byron downwards, I felt 
neither patriotic nor even bitter. 
Only as I gazed on the hard white 
dry cliffs of Lockhaven, ay, 
the cliffs of Boregate, until they 
faded out of sight, I felt as if, 
with them, my old self had faded 
too. Deadand buried that. The 
salt spray hides from view the 
familiar land we are forsaking, 
and I turn to the future in the 
ungainly form of that black mon- 
ster boat, struggling hard with 
the tide, making head against it 
nevertheless, and steadily nearing 
the foreign shore. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PASTURES NEW. 


‘ He sat at the spinet and play'd, 
He play’d, my beautiful soul with the 
earnest eyes.’ 

Go in the spirit to Germany. 
Far away in the sunny south there 
lies a large, white, placid, zsthetic 
city; the German Athens they 
call it, a surname which jars on 
our ears like a paradox, much as 
though men were to talk of an 
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Arctic 
stars. 

Somewhat apart from the main 
nucleus of squares, theatres, and 
: palatial inns, half-way down a 
broad street of houses that look 
as if they were built of chalk, 
stands an arched gateway, like the 
entrance to the quadrangle of a 
French hotel. Passing underneath, 
however, we find instead a garden 
railed off, and through the garden 
a little footpath leads up to a 
small white villa, standing de- 
tached and alone among the trees. 
Hidden away thus behind the 
street it lies there as quiet and se- 
cluded asaconvent. The outside 
walls are thinly spread with 
creepers, the vestibule within is 
decorated with trim shrubsin pots, 
and ivy trails along the carved 
wooden sides of the staircase. 
The upper story is occupied by 
the German widow landlady to 
whom the house belongs, and her 
offspring. But her most present- 
able apartments on the first floor 
have now been let for some 
months to two young English- 
women. 

They are oftenest to be found 
elsewhere, in a studio, an isolated 
room standing outside in the gar- 
den a few steps from the porch. 
It had been built by a former 
tenant of Frau Richter’s, a painter, 
now travelling in Italy, and the 
English lodgers who have suc- 
ceeded to his workshop reap the 
benefit of its artistic paraphernalia 
of screens, tapestry, plaster casts, 
and an excellent piano, all to their 
mind, and all of which they have 
not failed to turn to good account. 

They have puzzled the land- 
lady ; they puzzle herstill. They 
live very quietly and properly, 
pass day after day in that out-of- 
door studio, seem to have made 
few acquaintancesin Ludwigsheim, 
nor to care to make more; went 
out last night for the first time to 
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a soirée. They are both much too 
young, thinks Frau Richter, for 
such independence. They look 
so, at least. The elder of the two 
has a sobered manner, but shows 
no other sign of wear and tear. 
Neither is ‘ Madame.’ 

The good landlady is nonplused. 
Life for her has always gone 
on flowing in such regular, sing- 
song, simple metre and rhythm, 
from her doll to her needle, from 
sewing to the kitchen, from pots 
and pans to finding a husband. 
Wife, mother, nurse, cook, and 
housekeeper she has been, and 
any reasonable varieties of these 
types, however remote, might be 
brought within her comprehen- 
sion, but nothing outside them for 
women. Travel, study, research, 
art, and thought, these appertain 
to man’s répertoire. 

Still, she has no complaint to 
make of her lodgers, and must 
allow that they are well-conducted 
young persons on the whole. 
Their visitors are few, though one 
is frequent enough to be sure, 
This unremitting guest is a man, 
an old man, an ugly man. Frau 
Richter marvels in her inmost 
soul that, if they did mean to 
make an exception, they should 
make it in favour of such a guy. 
She saw him walk up the garden 
not an hour ago, and said to her- 
self for the hundredth time, what’ 
a strange little figure he was, in 
his long coat, broad-brimmed hat 
and spectacles, pipe in his mouth, 
and a large brown-paper parcel of 
music under hisarm! He put the 
pipe into his pocket, and went 
into the studio. Well, there’s no 
accounting for tastes, and they do 
say that Herr Carl von Zbirow is 
‘noble’ by birth, and a most fa- 
mous musician into the 

Inside the studio see, first, Eva 
there in the shadow, a pictur- 
esque figure as ever, in her de- 
lightfully old-fashioned green- 
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velveteen dress, as she stands at 
her easel. Some portraits look as 
if they were starting into life. 
Eva suggests the reverse of the 
idea. She will never die, I tell 
her, but end after the manner of 
some Greek nymph of old. The 
god or demon Death, when bold 
enough to pursue, will, at the mo- 
ment he thinks he clasps her, see 
her change and merge, graceful at- 
titude, still countenance, and all, 
into a picture or statue. 

She is painting, and serenely 
intent on her canvas—painting a 
little scene sketched long ago in 
pen and ink by Chateaubriand. 
Only a bullfinch’s nest in a rose- 
bush. Under her brush it comes 
out asin the French poet’s fan- 
ciful delineation, the nest like a 
nacreous shell, holding four blue 
pearls, and overhung by a rose 
wet with dew; the male bird 
perched motionless on a shrub, 


like a flower in purple and red.. 


The group are seen again, reflected 
in the transparent waters of a pool 
below, under the dark shadow of 
a walnut-tree that forms a back- 
ground to the little picture. 

I am reclining on the sofa with 
a book in my hands, but my eyes 
are towards the piano, where Von 
Zbirow sits playing, quite at home 
in the post. 

He has been a rare friend to us 
in Ludwigsheim since he took up 
his abode there last May. Punc- 
tual to his promise he sought us 
out immediately after his arrival, 
offered us plenty of useful advice 
and good introductions in the first 
instance, and, in the next, has 
accorded us what was worth more 
and has won us the veneration 
andenvy of half the town—a great 
deal of his society. Von Zbirow 
has no family. Apart from his 
public engagements, he leads in a 
measure the life of a recluse, from 
which, it is said, whenever he 
vouchsafes to emerge, a terrible 
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professionals is sure to ensue, for 
the world gives him an ill name 
for anawful temper. He remains 
fast friends with us both notwith- 
standing. 

He makes a curious study at 
this moment, the small man at the 
large piano—as it were a musical 
centaur. He has taken off his 
spectacles, and can see little now 
—for he is as blind as a mole— 
except with his sixth sense of per- 
ception, preternaturally quickened, 
I often think, by his limited vi- 
sion. 

The ideal of disdain—that is 
the impression given by his queer 
unsmiling face ; such an intense 
delicate pride of expression as re- 
deems grotesqueness, and imparts 
an unquestionable dignity to that 
extraordinary type. 

Whilst he plays he is king,— 
the genius of his instrument. Von 
Zbirow has revecled undiscovered 
countries in piano-land. Under 
his enchanted touch that pale, 
cold, insipid musical machine 
wakes to find an orchestra in it- 
self. Flute, horn, harp, organ, he 
can draw the tones of all by turns 
out of those chilly ivory keys. 
Many an expert, who thought he 
knew all they could do, has stood 
by Von Zbirow, and wondered, 
like a child at the miracles wrought 
by aconjurer. His hands are like 
separate organisms as they alter- 
nately crawl, dart, and bang over 
the keyboard, now languid, now 
ponderous, now airy, now electri- 
cal. He is pouring out, as he often 
does, the best treasures of his 
happy glorious genius all for us, a 
couple of girls. Such is his ca- 
price ; there is not another house- 
hold in Ludwigsheim thus fa- 
voured. 

Von Zbirow launched into a 
marvellous extemporised cadence, 
then wound up rather abruptly. 
A man again, and no longer a geni, 
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he wheeled round and glared at 
me. 

‘So, Picciola’ (this was his 
nickname for me; he always 
avoided British appellations if pos- 
sible. His English had wonder- 
fully improved during the last two 
months, though still there was 
room). ‘ Do not Iderange you— 
you and the friend there—at your 
occupations? True, isn't it ? 

I shook my head and replied, 
‘On the contrary. Just as long 
as you are playing I feel busy, en- 
thusiastic, 1 may say inspired. O, 
I set the world on fire. Corinne 
was a dunce to me. Only my 
genius always dies away with the 
last chord.’ 

‘It is all too strange, the many 
odd prescriptions I have heard 
given for inspiration. Beethoven 
soused his hands in quite cold 
water. Lamennais plant himself 
before the red-hot stove. One 
fellow required all the noise of the 
ale-house to make march his ideas ; 
another must compose only in a 
padded room; another want al- 
ways a pack of cards; and yet 
another his wife beside him whilst 
he wrote, just for to stroke down 
his imagination when it grew too 
fierce,’ he said, rising and coming 
leisurely to seat himself between 
us. 

Von Zbirow had many moods, 
and was the slave of whichever hap- 
pened to be in the ascendant—an 
impressionability which was part 
and parcel of his peculiar musical 
aptitude, and by repressing which, 
and cultivating an even tempera- 
ment, his genius would have lost 
a spring—the mood depressed, the 
mood morose, the mood urbane, 
the mood genial, the mood sarcas- 
tic, the mood savage. To-day it 


was the mood genial, most em- 
phatically preferable, except as a 
curious study, to the rest, and to 
which its rarity lent an extra 
value and charm. 
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‘There has been silence in this 
studio for the space of one hour,’ 
he began, ‘ except for Schumann’s 
concerto in A. Once did I speak 
to Picciola, but she was so buried 
in the roman she is reading that 
she pretend not to hear.’ 

I showed him the book I held ; 
it was upside down. He shook 
his head severely. More than 
once of late he had seen fit to 
lecture me very seriously on my 
objectless thriftless life. 

‘You are always the idle one. 
Did we but let you, you would 
leave singing to Meess Eva’s birds 
and grasshoppers. How comes 
it, Picciola, you nor read, nor sew, 
nor paint, nor play ? 

‘ Neither? 

‘ Have you no whim, no hobby- 
horse, not so much as a castle in 
the air to seek ? 

‘None. If ever I had, it is 
lost.’ 

‘No aspirations in life, even? 
he asked inquisitively. 

‘What aspirations could I have 
worth straining to realise ? 

‘There are so many prizes. 
Society’ — disdainfully — ‘ you 
young ladies have that game in 
your own hands.’ 

‘The game of how to out-dress 
and out-flirt my neighbour. One 
can soon tire of that, Meister. 
The world may be very fascinat- 
ing to those high up in it, who 
have acquired the taste, and who 
live for it. Power may be as in- 
toxicating as brandy; but the 
rank and file of society, their 
battles and victories and prizes 
and pleasures, are weak stuff; too 
weak to turn my head.’ 

‘Well, well. But why talk 
me of these? You know there 
are aims more serious, more 
noble.’ 

‘Which shall it be? said I 
provokingly. ‘The repeal of the 
game-laws, the restoration of 
the Jews, or what do you say to 
























the emancipation of women? Herr 
Doctor, tell me the truth; can 
you carry your imagination so 
far as to think you see me lectur- 
ing from a platform, or flourish- 
ing a petition? You never will. 
It seems to me always like stamp- 
ing to make the world go round 
faster.’ 

‘ Art, then, or literature. Have 
you no vanity to be played upon?’ 
he continued, in desperation ; ‘ not 
even the ambition to be an au- 
thor? 

‘ For shame, Meister / Besides, 
every young English lady who 
makes her début in society writes 
her novel nowadays, as a matter 
of course—as an undergraduate 
takes his degree. It’s no distinc- 
tion. To be remarkable one should 
never put pen to paper. But 
leave me and my career, I beg 
and pray, and let us talk of some- 
thing more entertaining—the con- 
versazione last night.’ 


‘Picciola, if all your life is 


going to be so dull as that con- 
versazione, it will be pitiful in- 
deed.’ 

‘ Meister, allow me to differ. 

I liked the conversazione, and par- 
ticularly the lady with the very 
fair hair to whom you introduced 
us,’ 
‘Ah, the Grafin Sophie, Frau 
Merrydick. What for a name is 
that! But what better could she 
look for, since she must go marry 
an Englishman? I knew her since 
long, when she was Fraulein von 
Seckendorf. She was twelve year 
old, and I give her lessons. The 
Lord, how ill she play! But she 
is a sensible woman ; she give it 
up so soon as her father let her.’ 

‘Was the English husband 
there last night ? 

‘O, no, he don’t show,’ returned 
Von Zbirow innocently. Nothing 
could be more comical than slang 
falling occasionally, as it did, from 
his grave unsuspicious lips, and 
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at the most unseasonable mo- 
ments, he taking it for the classi- 
cal national English idiom. 

* What does he do? 

‘The Englishman? He smoke, 
he shoot, he drink beer, he play 
billiards, he hate parties. He 
seem fond of his wife, though, 
and she worship his leetle finger. 
They have been married now since 
four, five months. She had a 
large fortune, Friulein von Seck- 
endorf, and her father has a 
very ancient castle in Franconia, 
which he built there for himself.’ 

‘Then how comes it to be an- 
cient ? 

‘ Well, it is made up in the 
Middle Ages style. I have stayed 
there myself. There are pictures 
of Heaven knows who’s ancestors, 
and a chapel, and rusty armour, 
and a prison, and an oubliette 
with ghosts init. Such a charm- 
ing summer residence.’ 

‘ And this lady, she seems to be 
charming too. She has promised 
to come and call upon us.’ 

‘ The Grafin Sophie? Ah, then 
you shall judge her yoursel’. She 
look pretty, and yet she is not. 
She seem a child, and yet she is 
none. She talk clever, but it is 
all on the top—all skim — you 
understand. She adore music 
and art, but she worship two 
gods to her unknown; for she 
never could sing in time or in 
tune, nor improve upon the blank 
pages of her album. Now she is 
married,’ he added slyly, ‘ she 
want to have a salon, and take 
the artists under her leetle wing. 
Well, it please her, and it not 
hurt them.’ 

‘I thought her most agreeable,’ 
said Eva. 

‘You are right, meess. Quite 
the most agreeable lady of all 
my— Ach mein Gott! in utter 
dismay. ‘I hear a cagriage at 
the gate. If it should be hers, 


now? Then will I cut and run.’ 
AA 
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‘Perhaps she wishes us to come 
under her little wing,’ said I, 
laughing. 

‘ It is herself,’ said Von Zbirow, 
peeping cautiously out of the 
window. ‘Ladies, excuse if I 
fly.’ 

‘ Do stay,’ said Eva, ‘and help 
us to entertain her.’ 

He shook his head and de- 
clined. 

‘ But have no fear, she will en- 
tertain herself. She is a Vesuvius 
of words. I do dread her tongue. 
She talk so high-pitched and so 
loud that it give me the fever, 
and I dance the tarantelle here,’ 
tapping his finger on his fore- 
head. ‘My leetle friends, aw 
revoir.’ 

And he made his escape, rush- 
ing past the heiress-bride as she 
walked up the garden, with a 
hasty salute, and well-improvised 
air of preoccupation and of the 
important business that waits for 
no one. 

The next moment Frau Richter 
herself opened the studio-door, 
and introduced the gracious ‘Frau 
Merrydick.’ 

She was tall, inclined to be 
plump, with a rose complexion 
that had the misfortune to look 
like rouge, and a profusion of 
light hair that had the misfor- 
tune to look like a wig. Still, as 
Von Zbirow had said, with wone 
of the better parts of prettiness, 
the whole was somehow not un- 
pleasing, thanks to a bright good- 
humoured expression of counte- 
mance, and a genial manner of 
talking. 

From the formal courtesy of 
first greetings she quickly glided 
into easy friendliness. Her flow 
of words was indeed bewildering ; 
and she obviously liked, of all 
things, to exercise her volubility 
in the English tongue. . 

‘ And'so the dear old studio is 
yours now,’ she began, looking 


round, as if claiming a kind of 
vested interest in it. ‘ It used to 
belong to poor Perotti. I knew 
him ; he gave me lessons in water- 
colour. Such a nice man! He is 
in Italy since a year, and they say 
he is in a consumption. Now 
this is what I call a charming 
place for you to have found. And 
do you live here all by yourselves, 
and not afraid? You are orphans, 
of course. No? Nor sisters. That 
is strange.’ 

Eva put in a few words about 
my illness, which she caught up 
at once as sufficient explanation. 

‘ Ah, you voyage on account of 
your health. True, poor child ; 
I noticed how pale you looked 
last night. I was ill once myself, 
most ill ; but they sent me to take 
the baths at Ems. It is a charm- 
ing place, Ems. The Kaiser comes 
there, and the band is, O, most 
beautiful. If I were you, I should 
go there in the summer.’ 

And she stopped for breath. 
But before either of us could re- 
spond she resumed with fresh vi- 
vacity, turning to Eva: 

‘So all these paintingsare yours, 
mademoiselle. Ah, what a nice 
talent ; and how happy must you 
feel to be able to paint like that ! 
What would I not give for it !’ 

Not what Eva had given, I 
felt sure—the best part of fifteen 
years. 

‘And you, mademoiselle’ (it 
was my turn now), ‘you sang 
beautiful last night. You have 
a ’squisite voice ; not a great one, 
but what you call sympathetic, 
and I like your style. And Herr 
von Zbirow—you know him; he 
is my most particular old friend, 
and his word is law in music, you 
must know—he says you sing 
better than any amateur in 
Deutschland. Ah, what a pretty 
picture is that of the sweet little 
birds and the nest!’ breaking off 
suddenly, as her eye fell upon 














‘What do you do 


Eva’s last. 
with it when it is finished? Sell 
it? O, then please let me buy. 
I want some pictures for my 


boudoir; something light and 
elegant, like birds, or grapes, or 
flowers. What have you more? 

And as she went round the 
studio the fever for buying grew 
upon her, until she was on the 
point of taking everything in the 
embarrassment of making a se- 
lection. The novelty of the busi- 
ness, the fun of purchasing pic- 
tures on her own account, were, 
she candidly confessed, quite irre- 
sistible. I wondered, silently, 
wnat the English husband would 
say. She volunteered the infor- 
mation, observing aloud to her- 
self : 

‘ The dear little heart, he is so 
fond of me, he refus2 me no- 
thing.’ 

When at last she was taking 
leave she said, with unaffected 
cordiality, ’ 

‘Pray come to see me at my 
house as often as you like. Are 
you not dull here sometimesin this 
our large town? But I shall have 
a soirée musicale at home next 
month, and you will come, I trust. 
And you, mademoiselle, will sing 
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for us. Herr von Zbirow will be 
there, and I shall have some in- 
teresting people, all that there is 
of most interesting.’ 

And off she went, overflowing 
with pretty compliments and live- 
ly speeches to the very last mo- 
ment. I accompanied her to the 
garden-gate. When I rejoined 
Eva, I found her examining the 
eard our visitor had left on the 
table. 

‘Mrs. Leopold Meredith,’ she 
read aloud. 

‘Meredith !’ I repeated, thun- 
derstruck. 

‘The name was more than poor 
Von Zbirow could manage. No 
such terrible mouthful, after all.’ 

‘Leopold Meredith,’ I mutter- 
ed, again snatching the card, and 
staring at it to convince myself. 
‘It is he, and no mistake.’ 

‘ What, do you know him ? 

‘No,’ I replied briefly. ‘I’ve 
seen him, that’s all ; but that was 
long ago, in England; and it took 
me by surprise to hear he had 
married in Germany.’ 

Now was it pride, pique, pre- 
ference, or empty pockets, that 
had moved Leopold Meredith to 
place his hand in Fraulein von 
Seckendorf’s ? 
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THE SEASIDE IN SPRING. 


Easter this year falls early, and 
most people have formed the habit 
of going out of town at Easter. 
We would recommend them to go 
straight off to the seaside. When 
the Volunteer Review was held on 
Easter Monday near Brighton, 
there was a regular migration 
thitherwards and to all the pretty 
watering -places on the Sussex coast. 
This year the crowds will overflow 
the quaint old town of Dun- 
stable. The demand for Dunstable 
larks will, we fear, be prodigious, 
but we hope an impulse will be 
given to the pretty ingenious trade 
of straw bonnets. Perhaps, too, 
something will be done for the 
grand old priory church, the ex- 
terior of which is in a shamefully 
ruinous condition. The famous 
Downs will be found to be admir- 
ably adapted for the exploits of 
our great Volunteer army. A day 
on the Dunstable Downs will do 
everybody good, and be a capital 
preparation for a week at Brighton 
or somewhere else on the coast. 
Just now the remarkable case ‘of 
the conviction of the lodging-house 
keeper, who tried so hard to con- 
vict two innocent ladies of felony, 
has drawn a little unfavourable at- 
tention to the burning subject of 
seaside lodgings. It was unfor- 
tunate for the wretched criminal, 
but especially fortunate for the in- 
terests of society, that these deeply- 
injured ladies were the owners of 
a great name known all over Eng- 
land, and especially well known in 
the county of Sussex. It ought 
not, however, to excite any preju- 
dice against that numerous and 


comfortable class, often very de- 
serving, the Brighton landladies, 
albeit in some instances a salutary 
terror may not be misplaced. 

One of the hardest-worked men 
in London lays down the hygienic 
rule that he requires three months’ 
holiday in the autumn and three 
weeks at Easter. It is a very li- 
beral allowance, but perhaps a 
chronic state of tension and pres- 
sure could hardly be maintained 
upon less. When a man has been 
at work since November, and has 
before him the height of the Lon- 
don season, he is wise to interpose 
a brief season of rest if he has the 
chance. He should make the rest 
and retirement as absolute as pos- 
sible, more especially if he has 
books, briefs, sermons, and speeches 
to attend to. He can procure this 
absolute rest anywhere on the coast. 
Fashion has inexorably decreed 
that the coast should be frequented 
in the autumn and deserted in the 
spring. Yet we venture to assert 
that the seaside at spring is more 
delightful than at any other time 
of the year. If the winds are 
bleak, the rocks gather the sun- 
shine, and screen you against the 
blast. In the sweet mild moods 
of wayward April, a day on calm 
water, when you breathe the iodine 
and the ozone, has a most exhilar- 
ating and tonic effect. In these 
gentle southern climates the wild- 
flowers blossom with gay profusion, 
and you welcome the stately 
blooms of the garden and the con- 
servatory. The oceanic atmos- 
phere is a true restorative after the 
fogs and fatigues of London, a 
true renovant against the coming 
crush of the season. Moreover, 

















there are special advantages attend- 
ing the seaside in spring. You do 
not make one of a horde in the 
annual irruption. You find the 
natives a mild-eyed, mild-voiced 
race, unlike the creatures of prey 
who have to make the brief season 
yield profits that must last the 
whole year. You pay local prices, 
not fancy prices. You make 
friends with the hardy honest race 
whom we especially love, the simple 
fisher-folk. All through the win- 
ter we have had our fish for break- 
fast—sole,whiting, fresh herring fit 
for a king, golden mullet, and silvery 
mackerel. Think of the hundred 
brave men and more who have 
gone down in their fishing-smacks 
in the rough North Sea, and make 
what donation you can afford to 
that admirable fund at the Man- 
sion House. The fishermen who 
have been obliged to lie up for the 
winter are now mending their nets, 
and bringing their black bosts 
down to the beach. This is the 
season of the year when they will 
look upon you more as friends 
than fares. But wherever you take 
your walks abroad, far inland or 
along the coast-line, you will find 
a hearty welcome. You are the 
herald and harbinger of a happier 
day. The winter, with its scarcity 
and anxiety, is departing, and the 
bounteous summer is not far off. 
That sweet warm sunshine seems 
to lift the burden from life, and 
imparts to it breadth and freedom. 
Summer and autumn—winter as 
well—you may enjoy the coast, 
but there is only one spring-time 
of the year, as of life, and the sea- 
side is then at its best and purest. 

The economic aspect of the sub- 
ject has been hinted at, and may 
rightly receive some more atten- 
tion. Visits at the seaside might 
be more equalised, and be distri- 
buted over a larger space of time. 
The instinct of migration to the 
waterside is very strong on all of 
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us Britishers. ‘If you examine, 
as so many of us have been doing 
lately, the map of Eastern Europe, 
you will see how the Greeks have 
everywhere loved the seaboard, 
while the slower Slavonic race in- 
variably retreat inland towards the 
hills. We are like the Greeks; 
and in such matters of good taste 
Greek instincts are invariably 
right. No paterfamilias who has 
been in the habit of taking his 
belongings annually to the seaside 
would willingly forego that great 
advantage. That annual trip both 
prolongs and intensifies existence. 
But times are hard ; trade is dull ; 
foreign securities are depreciated, 
Fixed incomes, in many cases, 
have sadly diminished. P. F. is 
not quite sure that he will be able 
to afford the heavy outlay of the 
summer trip. But he might be 
very well able to afford to go to 
the seaside in the spring, instead of 
waiting for the fashionable season. 
You may get a house or lodgings 
for a guinea and a half which would 
cost you five or seven guineas a 
week in August or September. 
In various other ways the expen- 
ditare is materially diminished. 
It is not as if you lost anything 
by going in the spring instead of 
later on. You lose something in 
the way of society, but you gain 
more in the way of Nature. In 
other respects you are a gainer. 
He who has never dwelt by the 
seaside in spring, watched the 
magical lights, heard its manifold 
voices, has missed the greatest 
balm and beauty which it owns. 
We cannot but think that the 
blessings and benefits of a seaside 
residence might be conferred much 
more widely than is now the case. 
One is sorry to think of the crowds 
of operatives, labourers, and small 
shopkeepers who, ‘in populous 
cities pent,’ pass years without 
seeing the sea, except through the 
fugitive joy of a cheap excursion 
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train. If they are to manage a 
longer excursion, it must be in the 
early days of spring. At this time 
of the year there are numbers of 
small householders who would be 
glad to let their lodgings for no 
more than a proportionate share 
of the rent, or get their place aired 
at the very minimum of profit. 
Could not many poor people bring 
their work down with them? or 
by a careful examination of the 
labour market, under the auspices 
of Mr. Alsager Hill, find seaside 
places where their labour would be 
acceptable, and perhaps seaside 
people be enabled to get to Lon- 
don town for a time? One great 
difficulty would be the railway 
fare ; but the railway companies 
in such instances would be inclined 
to act liberally. Might not bene- 
volent people, in town or at the 
seaside, do all they can to promote 
such a movement? John Stuart 
Mill longed for a time when Eng- 
lish people would work for fewer 
days in the year, and for fewer 
hours of the day. We all try to 
look hopefully to a time of general 
improvement and prosperity in the 
condition and prospects of the 
country; and it would be a glori- 
ous thing if our working classes 
could count on a spring-time holi- 
day on the coast. 

In a flying visit to the coast, at 
this season of the year, it is curious 
to take count of the social pheno- 
mena. The little watering-place is 
beginning to wake up. For a long 
time it has been in a state of sus- 
pended animation. The tradesmen 
havé been moderately and mildly 
subsisting upon each other. The 
chronic invalids have been hermetic- 
ally sealed up, and the maiden 
ladies have been addicted to tea 
and turn out. The amusements 
have not been violent. A few 
roughs from town have blacked 
their faces, and imposed upon the 
credulity of the local public as 
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Christy Minstrels. Our chief local 
savant has given a lecture on the 
‘Polarisation of Light,’ which 
aroused only a languid enthusi- 
asm. The ‘Penny Readings’ have 
been a comparative failure. Peo- 
ple have insisted on reading who 
did not know how to read ; and it 
will require a generation of school 
boards to restore correct notions of 
accent and pronunciation. More- 
over, some young men, under the 
harmless title of ‘ Selections from 
the Writings of Mr. Madison,’ ac- 
tually performed Box and Cox at 
a Penny Reading, to the great 
scandal of the more serious part 
of the community. The pier gives 
the true pulse of the community. 
When you first come down you 
have it all to yourself. But the 
weather brightens. A nursemaid, 
with a perambulator, breaks the 
‘horrid stillness.’ The next fine 
day an old woman opens a stall at 
the end of the pier, and you buy a 
set of photographic views to en- 
courage her. Finally, a German 
band—have they been hid away, as 
troglodites, during the winter?— 
gives us music. Unwittingly you 
have inaugurated the season. At 
first you paced the pier, as it were 
the deck of a ship, in utter loneli- 
ness ; but society has revived with 
the spring. 

It is in the early spring, just as 
the pleasure-seekers are thinking 
of going to the seaside, that the 
invalids prepare to leave. They 
will linger there just for a little 
while. Already they are medi- 
tating leaving off of wraps and re- 
spirators. The vital influences of 
the year warm and cherish them ; 
they rely less upon the chemist and 
the physician. As the fine days 
multiply, they exchange congratu- 
lations. They say to themselves 


that, before they go away, they will 
see something of the country. They 
have stayed so long fronting the 
sea through the winter months that 














it becomes a relief to get into the 
genuine country-side, where the 
lanes are white with may, where the 
rich vivid tender greens of spring 
have that brilliancy which so soon 
fade away, where the high tide of re- 
newed life seems to vibrate through 
all Nature. Now is the time when 
we consult Murray and the local 
guide-books and the county histo- 
ries, and get down from the town 
libraries what we think will help 
us in our researches. The invalids 
have stayed so many months for 
health, that now they will enjoy a 
few weeks of pleasure, before they 
take flight homewards. They plan 
excursions to abbey and castle 
and headland and famous battle- 
fields. How many visitors will 
Mr. Tennyson’s Harold be sending 
to Battle, the site of that awful 
Senlac fight seven miles from Has- 
tings? Invalids, especially inva- 
lids in a state of convalescence, 
are a very interesting class ‘of 
people. But you ought to be 
content either with society or with- 
out it in the brief spring sojourn 
at the sea. Solitude has a natural 
tendency to renovate mental and 
moral stamina. Introduce your- 
self to yourself, and cultivate your 
own better acquaintance. Study 
the book on the subject which 
you have so long intended, but 
for which the necessary leisure has 
hitherto failed to come. The 
brain is a part of the human body, 
and requires exercise as much as 
the human leg. When you get 
back to town your friends will truly 
tell you how well you are looking, 
and you will give them reason to 
own that you have a nature that 
expands, and does not retrograde, 
with each renewing spring. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SANITARY 
SCIENCE, 


A new kind of sanitary work has 
been recently introduced in Glas- 
gow, of the probable value of which 
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a high estimate may fairly be 
formed. What is described as a 
‘self-acting apparatus’ for collect- 
ing the floating atmospheric im- 
purities has been set up in six 
different parts of the town; and 
by the elimination of the matters 
thus collected, and particularly the 
comparison of them with other 
analogous specimens taken in the 
outlying country and elsewhere, it 
is believed that valuable informa- 
tion will be gained as to the causes 
of the healthfulness or otherwise 
of various neighbourhoods, the 
origin of epidemics, and the like. 
It is now many years since it has 
become evident to all interested in 
sanitary measures that systematic 
observations on the nature of air- 
contaminations are at least as im- 
portant as those of the pollutions 
of the water-supply ; and a great 
amount of knowledge on some 
points connected with this question 
has already been collected by the 
labours of Dr. Angus Smith, whose 
researches on the chemical compo- 
sition of the air in workshops, 
theatres, mines, sitting-rooms, and 
the like, together with those of 
many others in the same directions, 
formed the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered a year or two 
ago at the Royal Institution by 
Mr. W. N. Hartley.* But a sys- 
tematic examination of air-conta- 
minations, performed simultane- 
ously in a number of places, would 
afford much moreextensive grounds 
for generalisation and deduction. 
Thus it is only within the last few 
years that the value of the re- 
searches of Schwann, Schultze, 
Schroeder, and others, chief of whom 
is Pasteur, on the influence of at- 
mospheric germs on fermentation, 
putrefaction, and analogous pro- 
cesses has been fully appreciated, 
and the doctrine of spontaneous 

*Since published by Longmans & 


Co., under the title, Air, and its Rela- 
ticns to Life. 
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generation finally put hors de com- 
bat by the repetition and multipli- 
cation of the experiments of these 
savants by Professor Tyndall. 

The evil effects on human life 
of such floating germs are well 
illustrated by the experimental in- 
quiry into the causes of hay-fever 
recently made by Mr. Blackley of 
Manchester, by the ingenious de- 
vice of flying a kite to which was 
attached a kind of box containing 
microscope slides moistened with 
glycerine; it was clearly proved 
that the pollen, spores, and seeds 
of grasses and other forms of vege- 
tation abound in the air during 
the haymaking months, even when 
the air-current to which the kite 
ascends is at a great elevation and 
blows over a large stretch of sea : 
thus at Filey, on the Yorkshire 
coast, when the kite attained the 
elevation of a thousand feet, it was 
found to have a large deposit of 
pollen on the glasses exposed at 
this elevation—a stiffish easterly 
breeze blowing from the sea all the 
time, and for twelve hours pre- 
viously—whilst no pollen- grains 
at all were deposited on similar 
glasses exposed at the sea-level. 
Careful precautions were of course 
taken in this and other analogous 
observations to prevent contamina- 
tion of the slides before the kite 
ascended. This was effected by 
adapting a clockwork arrangement 
to the box containing the slides, of 
such a character that the slides were 
completely closed in until after a 
certain period (during which the 
kite was made to ascend), after 
which the clockwork opened a kind 
of door, so as to allow the breeze 
to blow against the glass slides, and 
deposit on the sticky glycerine sur- 
face the spores, &c., carried along 
by its agency. Analogous obser- 
vations on the air of various locali- 
ties during the prevalence of hay- 
fever, and actual experiments on 
the power of the pollen-grains of 
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various grasses, &c., to set up this 
distressing complaint when inhaled, 
and so brought into contact with 
the mucous membrane of the nos- 
tril, all furnished arguments and 
proofs pointing in one and the same 
direction, viz. that the catarrhus 
estivus, or hay-fever, is a form of 
disease owing its origin entirely to 
the existence of certain kinds of 
germ-life in the atmosphere, certain 
individuals being more liable to 
be affected by these germs than 
others. 

To persons whose individual idio- 
syncrasy is of such a nature that 
they are more particularly subject 
to this and other analogous dis- 
eases, especially those of a zymotic 
character, the question as to what 
chemical agents are the most power- 
ful antiseptics is of great interest. 
Many of the so-called ‘disinfectants’ 
sold are really not capable of de- 
stroying infection at all, at least 
when the infective influence pro- 
ceeds, as it is now usual to sup- 
pose is generally the case, from 
some form of germ-life : deodorants 
indeed they are, as they have the 
power of chemically destroying the 
evil-smelling gases and vapours 
which usually, though not invari- 
ably, accompany the development 
and spread of such germs; and 
hence a false feeling of security is 
liable to be produced when in 
the sick-room faint or unpleasant 
odours are destroyed by the plen- 
tiful use of such substances, and a 
comparativelyagreeable atmosphere 
produced, possibly by the use of 
some perfume, the aromatic odour 
of which only hides that which it 
would be wiser to remove and de- 
stroy altogether. Within the last 
few days another ‘ disinfectant’ has 
been introduced to the public under 
the alluring name of sanitas ; this 
substance is in fact essentially an 
aqueous solution of the body 


known to chemists as ‘ peroxide 


of hydrogen,’ the action of which 























is closely akin to that of Condy’s 
fluid. But it is claimed for the 
new substance that it is also pos- 
sessed of the power of retarding 
the development of germ-life and 
preventing putrefactive and fermen- 
tative changes from occurring; and 
experimental evidence is brought 
forward in support of the assertion. 
The question as to the actual effi- 
ciency of the new material there- 
fore may be commended to the 
attention of the medical faculty, 
and in particular of that section of 
it which more especially devotes 
itself to hygiene and sanitary mat- 
ters; and to such, the lecture on 
the subject recently delivered to 
the Society of Arts by Mr. King- 
zett, in which the history and ad- 
vantages of ‘sanitas’ were largely 
dwelt on, will be of considerable 
interest. 

Dr. Richardson’s vision of the 
‘City of Health,’ in which every 
improvement that the most ad- 
vanced sanitarian could suggest is 
adopted—with the result of pro- 
ducing various startling alterations 
in the general character of the sur- 
roundings—appears to be in a fair 
way to be realised, at any rate to 
some extent; for a company is form- 
ing to erect houses constructed in 
accordance with Dr. Richardson’s 
views, on an estate in the vicinity 
of Worthing. It is to be hoped 
that the projectors of this scheme 
will not meet with the fate, not 
unfrequent amongst advocates of 
views and doctrines considerably in 
advance of the practices of the age, 
viz. exciting more or less interest for 
a while and giving rise to some little 
opposition thereby, but speedily fall- 
ing into neglect, and finally drop- 
ping out of sight altogether, until 
their ideas again crop up in a more 
or less modified form, to run the 
same course over again. If they 
finally become adopted, when the 
popular notions have been suffi- 
ciently educated and advanced, the 
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resuscitator of the old invention 
probably reaps the lion’s share of 
the credit and advantage, whilst 
the originator is happy if his name 
is barely remembered as having had 
some time before sundry wild uto- 
pian views on the subject. As an 
experiment in sanitary science it 
would be much to be regretted 
should the Worthing project fail 
after once commencing ; but it 
certainly seems not unlikely that 
popular prejudices will prove so 
stubborn and hard to combat that 
the prospects of the scheme may 
not look so encouraging during the 
first few years of trial as the share- 
holders might desire. Perchance 
some millionaire, desirous of being 
permanently associated with what 
may turn out to be a most valuable 
hygienic improvement, will, in case 
of necessity, step forward as the 
material agent in the reduction of 
Dr. Richardson's idea to practice, 
and thereby carn the gratitude of 
valetudinarians. 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS, 


The number of railway accidents 
occurring annually in this country 
alone which might have been 
wholly avoided, or greatly mitigat- 
ed in severity, by the employment 
of efficient brake-power is some- 
thing considerable. The railway 
companies have not been slow in 
considering how best to overcome 
the deficiencies of the ordinary 
brakes in use; but their delibera- 
tions have been materially delayed 
by the circumstance that several 
inventors have proposed novel 
forms of brake ; and until it is 
clearly decided which of these is 
really the best for practical wear 
and tear, it has apparently seemed 
good to adopt none of them; a 
policy not altogether unlike that 
of the proverbial Irishman, who 
would never adventure himself in 
the water until he knew how to 
swim. At length, however, there 
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seems some chance that the claims 
of the passenger for as much pro- 
tection against chance of accident 
as is humanly possible will re- 
ceive due attention. An elaborate 
series of experiments on two of 
the most approved of these brakes 
(the ‘ Westinghouse ’ and ‘ Smith’s 
vacuum ’) has recently been made 
on the North British Railway, and 
in consequence the directors of 
that line have decided to adopt 
the former brake on all their 
passenger trains. Curiously, the 
South-Eastern Railway has ar- 
ranged to adopt the latter brake ; 
from which it may be inferred, let 
us hope, that the merits of the 
two are nearly equal. It would 
almost seem as if the directors of 
railway lines were beginning to 
perceive the obvious fact that the 
best way, in the long-run, to 
advance their own interests is to 
endeavour to accommodate the 
travelling public in matters of con- 
venience, and more particularly in 
protection against accidents. 

A new use for paper has recent- 
ly been suggested which would, at 
first sight, be as incongruous with 
the ordinary properties of this sub- 
stance as the production of ‘ sun- 
beams out of bottled cucumbers ; 
this is neither more nor less than 
the manufacture of railway wheels. 
These so-called paper wheels are 
made by filling up the interstites 
betaveen an iron skeleton frame- 
work, uniting the tire and axle 
with pasteboards of straw paper 
well cemented together by paste 
and compressed into a solid block 
by hydraulic power; such wheels 
will, it is stated, stand the most 
severe usage, and are especially 
suitable for brake-wheels. One 
of the first made was exhibited 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
after running over 300,000 miles 
under a Pullman car. 

Every traveller by the Metro- 
politan Railway who has desired 
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to read his newspaper whilst 
journeying, and has been unable 
to do so from the flickering and 
scarcely “luminous flames of the 
gas-lamps (especially noticeable in 
the early morning), will hail with 
pleasure the statement recently 
published that it is practicable to 
supply railway carriages with com- 
pressed gas, from shale and other 
refuse, at a lower price than or- 
dinary London gas, whilst in 
power and continuance the light 
given by such shale gas is far 
superior to that of the usual kind. 
The experiment of using such gas 
has been tried on the St. John’s 
Wood branch of the Metropolitan 
Railway for nearly a year, and its 
success is such that it is stated that 
the system is to be extended to 
every part of that line. Indepen- 
dently of these salient advantages, 
there is a saving of time with the 
compressed gas, as the cylinders 
in which the gas is stored under the 
carriages only require replenishing 
once in the day, since of course the 
compressed gas occupies much less 
space than ordinary gas in an un- 
compressed state. Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that in time 
the use of gas will become general 
on railways, and that the inconve 
nient and but faintly luminous oil- 
lamps now so largely employed will 
shortly become things of the past. 

A proposition is now being 
debated for constructing under- 
ground railways in Paris. Two 
main lines are proposed, running 
east and west, the first starting 
from the Vincennes Station, to 
pass under the Chateau d’Ean, the 
Halles, the Palais-Royal, and the 
Bourse, and terminating at Les 
Batignolles; the second starting 
from the Orleans Terminus, to run 
along the left bank of the Seine, 
and under the whole length of the 
Boulevard St. Germain. A june- 


tion line between the two and side 
branches are also contemplated. 
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TRANSPARENCY OF METALS. 


To see through a millstone or a 
brick wall has usually been re- 
garded as a feat requiring for its 
accomplishment powers possessed 
by human beings only when in a 
spiritualistic trance, or when other- 
wise rendered clairvoyant ; and to 
see through a mass of metal is 
ordinarily regarded as equally im- 
possible to human visual organs. 
It is true that it has long been 
known that gold-leaf may be beaten 
so fine as to transmit a green- 
ish light tolerably readily; and, 
indeed, this is utilised as a practi- 
cal test of the quality of gold by 
the gold-beater, the admixture of 
small quantities of silver with the 
gold employed causing a distin- 
guishable alteration in the tint of the 
transmitted light. Hitherto, how- 
ever, this property of translucency 
when in thin films has been re- 
garded as peculiar to gold, and be- 
longing to no other metal ; the 
reason for this being no doubt, 
to some extent, that few metals 
other than gold can be success- 
fully reduced by hammering to the 
requisite degree of tenuity; save 
silver and platinum, indeed, no 
metals approach to gold. By 
electrical means, however, thin 
films of gold and other metals can 
be obtained which readily trans- 
mit light, the mode of operating 
to produce these attenuated sheets 
of metal being simply to cause 
electric sparks to pass from wires 
of the required metals passing into 
tubes of rarefied air or other gases, 
when the particles of metal de- 
tached from the wires by the sparks 
become deposited on the sides of 
the glass, forming an excessively 
thin film quite continuous under 
the microscope. Gold films thus 
prepared transmit a fine green 
light ; silver gives a fine blue 
colour ; copper a dull green; pla- 
tinum a bluish gray; zinc and 
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cadmium a deep bluish gray ; iron 
a nearly neutral tint, but slightly 
brownish. 


THE NEW LARGE GUNS, 


The results recently obtained 
with the ‘Woolwich Infant,’ or 
81-ton gun, and the Italian 100-ton 
gun appear to demonstrate con- 
clusively the enormous efficiency 
of these monster weapons, the 
latter having apparently somewhat 
the best of it, if the experimental 
trials may be regarded as a sort 
of competitive examination of the 
two ; for the ‘infant’ is becoming 
seriously affected by the extension 
of the fissure or crack noticed some 
time ago, and will probably be only 
used for a few more rounds, after 
which it will be removed to the 
Royal Arsenal, and cut in half in 
front of the trunnions, for the 
purpose of attaching a new steel 
lining, the whole cost of this re- 
building, so to speak, of the gun 
probably amounting to several 
thousand pounds ; whilst its larger 
rival, up to the present time, has 
stood the tests applied to it re- 
markably well. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the forces involved 
in these weapons may be gathered 
from the circumstance that the 
pressure exerted on every square 
inch of the powder chamber 
is usually upwards of 25 tons, 
occasionally reaching the enormous 
amount of 42 tons. Let it be sup- 
posed that in a crowd an average 
man weighs two cwt. and occupies 
half a square foot; thus to equal 
a weight of 25 tons per square 
inch there would have to be 18,000 
layers of men, each layer resting 
on the heads and shoulders of 
those underneath : allowing five 
feet to each layer, thie mass of 
humanity would be in vertical height 
about seventeen miles, or upwards 
of twenty times the height of Ben 
Nevis ! 
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DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 
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BLIND-MAN’S BUFF. 
Tus game scarcely needs descrip- 
tion, but it is so old and so well 
known that it claims at least a 
place in this collection. Let me, 
then, in case there should arise any 
reader whose education has in this 
respect been neglected, say that, 
though somewhat rough and noisy, 
this is the most popular and classi- 
cal of all the games extant in these 
islands. Like many others, it 
depends upon recognition. One 
of the players, who should be de- 
signated by lot, has his eyes band- 
aged, and pray let it be carefully 
done, so that he may not be able 
to see down the sides of his nose. 
He is then led into the middle of 
the room, when one of the players 
thus apostrophises him: ‘ How 
many cows has your father got ?’ 
‘Three,’ he answers. ‘ What 
colour are they?’ ‘ Black, white, 
and gray.’ ‘ Then turn round three 
times and catch whom you may.’ 
The blind man at once rushes after 
the other players, and many are 
the hairbreadth escapes and close 
shaves which are then witnesstd, 
The blind man generally comes in 
for a deal of falling about over 
chairs, knocking his head against 
the wall, and other disagreeables, 
which are often increased by the 
exhibition of a most reprehensible 
desire on the part of the other 
players to tease him in various 
ways by pulling his coat-tails or 
his hair, or shouting in his ear, 
practices which, of course, need 
only to be pointed out to be avoid- 
ed. At length he succeeds in 
catching one of the delinquents, 
and is required to give the name 


of the person caught. If he suc- 
ceeds in doing so that person takes 
his place ; but if not, he continues 
in his undesirable employment of 
running after invisible beings. Of 
course the person caught remains 
perfectly still, and the blind man 
must rely upon his knowledge of 
the dresses, or upon his power of 
recognising features by passing 
his hand over them, for discover- 
ing the name of his captive. Wil- 
kie’s well-known picture gives a 
better idea of the game than 
volumes of description ; and where 
there is a sufficient degree of fami- 
liarity among the players, and a 
sufficient absence of sharp-cornered 
furniture, it will be found a most 
efficient means of passing away 
an idle hour. 


BLIND-MAN’S WAND. 


This is a quieter form of the 
game. The blind man is placed 
in the centre of the room with a 
short wand in his hand, and the 
rest of the players form a circle 
and gallop round him to a lively 
measure. When they have gone 
round two or three times the mu- 
sic ceases, and the blind man then 
extends his wand in any direction 
he pleases. The person towards 
whom it points must take it, and 
the blind man then makes three 
noises, such as the crowing of a 
cock, the squeaking of a pig, and 
the braying of a donkey; or he 
may pronounce three vowels or 
three words, which the person 
designated must imitate; or else, 
as is sometimes allowed, may ask 
three questions, which must be 
answered. If from the lights ob- 
tained in either of these manners 

















the blind man is able to guess the 
name of the person holding the 
other end of the wand, they change 
places; but if he fails, the game 
proceeds in the same way until he 
is more fortunate. Of course, 
those to whom the wand is pre- 
sented must disguise their voices 
as much as possible in making 
the requisite answers or imita- 
tions. 
SHADOW BUFF. 

The victim in this game is seated 
on one side of a sheet held or fast- 
ened perpendicularly. On the other 
side, at some distance, is placed a 
single lamp, and each of the play- 
ers passes in succession before it, 
so as to throw the shadow of the 
profile on to the sheet, from which 
alone the name of the person is to 
be guessed. A great opportunity 
is thus given for deception of the 
most varied kind—hats, wigs, and 
disguises of every description are 
allowable, and the players can in 
this manner render themselves 
quite undistinguishable the one 
from the other. The different ef- 
fect which may be produced by a 
mere change in the arrangement 
of the hair, or the adoption of the 
slightest form of head-dress, is 
something quite startling ; and the 
victim must be clever indeed if he 
does not beg to be replaced in a 
very short time. As the quality 
of mercy is to be encouraged, such 
a petition should not be always 
rejected, the more so as a change 
of victims adds to the interest of 
the game, by producing a necessity 
for fresh disguises. 


TURN THE TRENCHER, 


The players sit or stand in a 
circle, each one being designated 
either by a number or by the name 
of a flower or an animal. One of 
the party then takes a metal or 
wooden plate, and spins it round 
on its lower edge on the ground, 
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with as much force and dexterity 
as may be, at the same time call- 
ing out the number or name per- 
taining to one of those sitting 
or standing round, The person 
so designated must run and seize 
the trencher before it falls lifeless 
on the ground, on pain of paying 
a forfeit, and must then turn it in 
the same manner. This is a very 
lively game, and gives rise to much 
fun; because as turning a trencher 
does not usually form part of even 
the most liberal education, the 
attempts made to do it effectively 
are generally very lamentable, and 
the turn is often so feeble as to 
render it physically impossible to 
catch it before it falls. Of course 
it is very mean to look round the 
circle in order to discover any per- 
son engaged in improving conver- 
sation, and then to call out the 
name or number belonging to 
that person; but such is human 
nature that thir is often done, and 
generally with much success, and 
a great increase of forfeits. 


KISS IN THE RING, 


A rather hazardous game, looked 
upon with an evil eye by mammas 
and chaperones, and mostly favour- 
ed by Foresters and Odd Fellows. 
A ring is formed of gentlemen and 
ladies holding each other’s hands 
with arms extended. A lady is 
then placed in the middle with a 
handkerchief, which she throws at 
any gentleman she is pleased to 
select. He catches it, and runs 
after the lady, who darts in and 
out beneath the extended arms of 
the ring with as much speed as she 
can command or as she may wish 
to display. The pursuer must 
follow every winding she takes, and 
when he catches her is rewarded 
with a kiss in the middle of the 
ring. The lady is then sent into 
the circle, and the gentleman in 
turn throws the handkerchief to 
another lady, and flies from the 
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embrace of the fair one selected 
in like manner, The game is an 
epitome of the whole art of flir- 
tation, and as such is of doubtful 
morality, but it is a capital one 
for children, and not undesirable 
for those grown-up persons who do 
not object to osculation. 


PIGEON FLIES, 


This is one of the large class of 
catch-games, best played at des- 
sert when the children have been 
brought in. The person who ini- 
tiates it places his forefinger on 
the table, and calls out, ‘ Pigeon 
flies,’ at the same time raising his 
finger in the air. He goes on with 
several other birds, as ‘ Sparrow 
flies,’ ‘ Bullfinch flies,’ ‘ Crow flies,’ 
raising his finger each time, in 
which he is to be imitated by the 
rest. But here comes the cruelty 
of the thing ; for when the whole 
company is in full swing of im- 
itating him he calls out, ‘ Croco- 
dile flies,’ or ‘ Elephant flies,’ and 
does not raise his finger in illustra- 
tion of an assertion so manifestly 
contrary to the laws of Nature. 
The other players, however, being 
unprepared, probably do as they 
have done before, and the con- 
sequence is that each one has to 
pay a forfeit. The game must be 
carried on with some rapidity, so 
as not to allow time for reflection. 

OPEN SCISSORS. ; 

Another game of like character. 
The leader addresses his neighbour 
with, ‘ I sell you my open scissors.’ 
The person addressed repeats it 
with the greatest care to be correct, 
but is nevertheless astonished at 
being asked for a forfeit. The 
catch is that when the formula is 
repeated it should be at the same 
time illustrated by crossing the 
fingers, the hands, or the legs, or 
any extraneous objects which hap- 
pen to be handy, such as knives 
or forks. It is the omission to 
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do this which incurs the liability 
to pay forfeit ; and as the trick 
is usually not discovered for some 
time, a very fair collection may 
generally be made. 


FORFEITS, 


In all games where forfeits have 
been paid they are to be redeemed 
by the submission to certain penal- 
ties. The infliction of them is 
delegated to a player who kneels 
down with his face concealed in 
the lap of a lady, who takes each 
forfeit, and holding it up asks, 
‘ What shall be done by the owner 
of this pretty thing? The forfeit- 
crier then names the penalty to be 
inflicted; and as there is always a 
difficulty in assigning punishments 
of an amusing character, the task 
of prescribing them should be given 
to a player distinguished by expe- 
rience or invention. For the bene- 
fit of these who possess neither, or 
who wish for a ready means of 
vindicating the majesty of the law, 
here are a few tasks which may be 
imposed : 

Pose for a statue.—The culprit 
is placed on a chair, and each of 
the company puts him or her into 
some position, explaining at the 
same time the idea intended to be 
conveyed or the statue it is in- 
tended to represent. 

Kiss your shadow.—The intelli- 
gent criminal will in this case 
place himself between the light 
and a lady, upon whom his shadow 
will then fall. Verbum sap. 

Make your will, which consists 
in leaving to each of the company 
such of your good or bad qualities 
as they are deficient in. This will 
probably bring out many latent 
differences of opinion. 

Kiss the candlestick.—If he can, 
the culprit will induce a lady to 
hold a candle for him, and then 
will take a mean advantage of her 
good-nature, 

Tell the only lady you love in 
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the room that she is ugly and dis- 
agreeable, and ask her if she re- 
turns your affection. 

Preach a pleasing sermon with- 
out any text.—The culprit begins 
various dicourses on various sub- 
jects, each one of which is objected 
to by somebody, and is therefore 
held not to be pleasing. When all 
have objected he finally preaches 
his sermon on—nothing. 

State why you have not paid 
your washerwoman. 

Make a speech on the differ- 
ential calculus, with musical illus- 
trations. 

State whether you would prefer 
to be yourself eaten by an alliga- 
tor, or an alligator eaten by your- 
self, and give your reasons. 

Ran through the table-— Here 
the culprit may try it first with the 
multiplication table. 

To sing in a cats’ concert.—This 
works off several forfeits at once. 
The culprits are made to sing each 
a verse of a different song at the 
same time. There should be a 
leader to start them, The effect 
is delightful. 

To dance a blind quadrille. — 
Four culprits are blindfolded and 
set to dance a quadrille to music, 
which results in confusion, if not in 
contusion. 

To cap a verse.—The forfeit- 
crier recites a verse of poetry, and 
the culprit must immediately follow 
with another verse beginning with 
the last word of the model. If he 
cannot recollect one, then he must 
improvise one, on pain of another 
forfeit. 

To bite an inch off the poker.— 
This consists simply in biting the 
air an inch from theend of the poker. 

To illustrate one of your best 
qualities in each corner of the 
room.—If the culprit has suffi- 
cient belief in himself, he may 
illustrate mercy, generosity, truth, 
and constancy, by the aid of a 
little pantomime. 


To give your man a character.— 
The culprit is to go to the lady 
who is crying forfeits, and to say, 
‘I wish to recommend my servant.’ 
‘ What character do you give him?’ 
‘A perfect character.’ The lady 
then asks how he can do various 
things, and is answered with the 
name of the person best known for 
excellence in that respect. ‘ How 
can he talk? ‘ Like Sydney 
Smith.’ ‘ How can he write poet- 
ry?’ ‘ Like Tennyson.’ ‘ How can 
he read?’ ‘Like Charles Dick- 
ens.’ ‘ How can he make a speech?’ 
‘ Like Gladstone ;’ and so on. If 
the lady does not agree as to the 
excellence of any of the models 
mentioned she must say so, and 
state her reasons, when another 
model must be presented. 

To be a deaf beggar.—Each of 
the company makes three remarks 
to the culprit, to the first two of 
which he replies, ‘I can’t hear,’ 
while to the third he answers, ‘I 
hear.’ The joke consists in making 
the two first remarks very plea- 
sant, and the third very disagree- 
able. 

Should any of the culprits pos- 
sess a peculiar aptitude for doing 
anything amusing, whether it be 
singing a comic song, imitating a 
well-known actor, or writing verses, 
he should be set to give a specimen 
of his power. It will be seen that 
in this way’ the tasks which are 
capable of being imposed may be 
multiplied indefinitely. 





MAKING HISTORY. 


A most useful game, as tending 
to exhibit to those who play it the 
little relation which the facts of any 
case may bear to the version of 
it current in society, and thereby 
teaching them how little reliance is 
to be placed upon gossip—a result 
which, if achieved, will amply repay 
any difficulties which may be en- 
countered in order to arrive at it. 
Let one person of the party write 
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down a short tale, concerning any- 
thing or anybody, of any age or 
country whatever, and then retiring 
into a separate room read it to 
another of the party, who is then to 
be left alone. A third is then sent 
in, to whom the person who has just 
heard it repeats the tale from me- 
mory, and then leaves the room in 
turn; and thus each passes it on to 
the other until it has been told to 
the last person, who must then re- 
late it aloud to the company. The 
original tale is then read, and will 
certainly be found to differ from 
that which is related by the last 
person in every essential particular, 
a result which cannot fail to shake 
the faith of those who believe in the 
value of oral tradition. In telling 
the tale it is advisable to introduce 
the names of persons and places, 
in order to see to what extent they 
are capable of being metamor- 
phosed in passing from one person 
to another. This game is some- 
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times called ‘ Russian Scandal,’ 
though why it should be distin- 
guished as Russian it is difficult to 
say, since its features are those 
which scandal presents the world 
through. 


In conclusion I commend these 
amusements to the attention of all 
those who find that time takes too 
much killing, or who have not lei- 
sure to devise a method of their 
own for the complete extinction 
of the common enemy. Most of 
them, perhaps, do not come within 
the category of what is purely 
intellectual; many of them will 
probably be considered somewhat 
trivial: but at any rate there is 
not one of them which, if properly 
approached and fairly carried out, 
is not capable of leaving at least 
this remembrance, by which, after 
all, the worth of such things is 
best tested—‘ Nous avons bien ri.’ 
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CREATIVE power was strong within the boy, 
For in his soul was lit the spark divine 
Of artist-genius, hitherto unveil'd, 
As gems deep-hidden lie within the mine. 


And so by stealth his easel would he take 
Into the studio, where his father wrought, 
And snatch a brief joy from his work of love, 
Unseen, unwatch’d, unguided, and untaught. 


Until one day—it seal’d his destiny !— 
By chance discover’d at his stolen toil, 

His hidden talent was by fostering friends 
Nursed, and the nurture fruitful made the soil. 


And now amidst our glorious artist-band 
Stands his, midst others a most honour’d name ; 
A ‘household word’ throughout our English land, 
Inscribed for ever on the roll of Fame. 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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GIRL LABOUR IN LONDON. 


—@———_ 


AwmonestT an extensive class of the 
community it would be regarded 
as grossly libellous were the typi- 
cal ‘ working man,’ the mechanic, 
the pride and glory of his country, 
the blood, bone, and sinew of 
Great Britain, to be stigmatised 
as being a selfish individual. If, 
however, it were attempted to be 
shown not only that this was so, 
but that the particular in which 
his exclusive care for ‘ number 
one’ most unmistakably cropped 
out was in his utter indifference 
as to who, in the common battle 
for bread, was doomed to exces- 
sive hard labour so long as he 
himself escaped with a moderate 
imposition,—I say that if such a 
charge were brought against the 
British workman, ten thousand 
indignant voices would be raised 
in denial of the monstrous accu- 
sation. 

Selfish, indeed! Has it not 
been shown over and over again 
that the human bees of our hives 
of industry are the most self- 
sacrificing creatures under the 
sun? Is not every one aware— 
including the tyrants and would- 
be oppressors of the rights of 
labour—that our horny-handed 
sons of toil are leagued together 
and bound in the bonds of sworn 
brotherhood to resist the insidi- 
ous encroachments not less than 
the open declarations of war of 
capital against labour? Have not 
working men scores and hundreds 
of times elected to throw them- 
selves out of employment, to en- 
dure all the inconveniences of 
‘short commons’ on strike-pay, 
rather than a mate should be im- 
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posed on to the extent even of a 
sixpence ? 

Selfish! What of the gallant 
and untiring struggle, the heroic 
holding out, the dogged persistence 
which has resulted in that greatest 
of modern peaceful victories, the 
establishment of the nine-hours 
movement among the trades? 
Let that one glorious fact alone 
stand out as a sufficient refutation 
of the false charge of selfishness. 

This onthe one hand. On the 
other, I take my stand in the 
dreary twilight of a winter’s early 
morning on Blackfriars or Lon- 
don bridge, and I see trooping 
past me—nct in twos and threes, 
but in such numbers that the 
wide pavement is thickly occu- 
pied—girls and boys ranging, as 
regards age, from thirteen to 
seventeen. Of the boys I will 
say nothing, beyond that there 
can be no doubt that society will 
one day wake up to the fact that 
the London errand-boy—the faith- 
ful, ill-fed, patient little drudge, 
on whose industry and integrity 
depends so much the smooth 
working of the commercial ma- 
chinery of the great city—has not 
received his due share of consider- 
ation from his masters, in whose 
hands he is helpless. 

The London School Board de- 
serves the praise and the support 
of all right-minded Englishmen, 
were it only for the incalculable 
benefit it hasconferred onthe male 
juveniles of the working popula- 
tion. They at least have respite 
now until they are turned thirteen 
years old. It was not always so. 
Every allowance, even more per- 
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haps than is strictly ‘ reasonable,’ 
may be made for those poor 
parents who so bitterly complain 


that the Compulsory Education - 


Act has taken on itselfto enlarge 
the minds of the children ‘ at the 
expense of their bellies ; in other 
words, that it insists on those 
who were employed at remunera- 
tive work ceasing therefrom, to 
become ‘idle scholars.’ There can 
be no doubt that in instances 
of widows left with a heavy 
family they found it of vast as- 
sistance to send out willing little 
Jack aged nine, Bill two years his 
senior, and Tom who is twelve 
and a half, to earn what they could 
at any light labour ; and it is easy 
enough to understand that such 
poor women discovered it to be 
hard that such a source of income 
should not only be cut off, but 
that the injury should be aggra- 
vated by each little bread-winner 
requiring something of her to pay 
school-fees instead of contributing 
to the family cupboard. But then 
again there can be no question 
that the old facilities for child- 
working was much abused by that 
large class of the lower orders that 
does not care a straw where the 
household expenses come from or 
how, provided they have ‘ pocket 
money’ for beer and tobacco, with 
ample leisure for the enjoyment 
of those luxuries. The probability 
is that the vigorous action of the 
School Board has set many an 
idle father unwillingly to work 
when he would much have pre- 
ferred to have lived upon the 
earnings of his young children. 
To return, however, to Black- 
friars-bridge at seven o’clock in 
the morning, and the troop of 
little females (never mind the 
males) who are in such hot haste 
as may be, considering the bitter 
coldness of the weather, hurrying 
Cityward. They are not ragged 
girls by any means—a little taw- 
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dry maybe as regards their be- 
flounced skirts and gay hats—and 
though the majority of them wear 
gloves and bows, they are not so 
substantially shod as the freezing 
slush of the pavement renders de- 
sirable. Yet, as I have already 
stated, they are decent-looking 
little girls, nine out of every ten of 
them. Unmistakably the children 
of the working man of the type 
who just now felt his feelings so 
seriously outraged because he was 
accused of selfishness. But will 
he kindly tell me how he recon- 
ciles his claim to generous senti- 
ment, and a noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice to the interests of his 
fellow-creatures whose privileges 
are jeopardised, with the fact that 
he permits his little daughters, 
who are incomparably less able to 
endure privation and fatigue than 
he himself is, to work a far greater 
number of hours each day than, 
supposing him, the parent, to be 
a blacksmith, he would think 
good for his bellows-blower? How . 
does it run on all-fours with his 
firm conviction that it is an af- 
front on the dignity of labour to 
ask a man to work more than 
nine hours between daylight and 
dark, that he gives countenance 
to his own children—tender girls 
of sixteen or so—turning out from 
home of a February morning al- 
most before the gas-lamps are ex- 
tinguished, to walk perhaps two 
or three miles to the factory or 
house of business where they are 
employed, to toil the whole day 
through, with scarcely fair time, 
and seldom or never fair oppor- 
tunity, for decent meal-getting, 
until eight o’clock at night, with 
a long walk home again in the 
dark, and perhaps in rain or snow 
as well? Twelve hours a day, from 
eight until eight, are the ordinary 
hours of girl labour in London as 
regards ‘ out-door hands ; and that 
of course means twelve hours 




















‘net,’ and does not include the 
other hour or so spent in going 
and returning. Surely thirteen 
hours a day, or even twelve, is 
a heavier task than should be im- 
posed upon a young girl, what- 
ever may be the kind of labour 
required of her, or however neces- 
sary it may be that she should go 
out to work in order to supple- 
ment papa’s hard earnings. Be- 
sides, one cannot but think that 
if papa—papa of the class in 
question —could bring himself 
to look at home with the same 
jealous eye for the rights of labour 
as he uses when at the workshop 
or the club, the evil might be 
easily remedied. Factory proprie- 
tors and City manufacturers, 
though they may not invariably 
be amenable to reason, are bound 
to give way like other folk when 
sufficient pressure is brought to 
bear against them ; and by a com- 
bination of parents this might be 
accomplished in less than a month 
and at a thousandth of the cost 
involved in securing to the ‘blood, 
bone, and sinew’ of the country 
a half-holiday on Saturday, after 
the enormous labour of working 
nine hours a day since the pre- 
vious Monday morning. 

But as regards the kind of work 
the thousands of young girls who 
cross the bridges every morning 
are called on to perform. It 
might be supposed that after all, 
and although the long hours are 
of course objectionable, the em- 
ployment could, as a rule, be of 
a sort that would not overtax 
their strength or endurance. Un- 
fortunately, however, stern reality 
will not admit this. The ma- 
jority of the girls and young 
women are engaged at needle- 
work ; not quiet stitching with 
the work in the lap, and halfa 
yard of cotton threaded in an or- 
dinary needle in their hands. 
The needle they manipulate is 
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driven by machinery, which to 
set it going requires pretty much 
the same amount of muscular ex-- 
ertion, and pretty much the same 
action of the members, as is re- 
quired in propelling a bicycle. 
And I can well imagine the lady- 
reader shaking her head at what 
she considers an extravagant 
simile. Of course, the fair pe- 
ruser of these pages has had no 
experience in bicycle-riding ; but 
she has cousins and brothers who 
have, and she knows that it is 
somewhat violent pastime. She 
has remarked occasionally, when 
the rider was not a particularly 
robust person, that the bumping 
of the great wheel beneath the 
saddle imparted to its occupant 
a nervous tremor, suggestive of 
jelly under disturbing influences ; 
and that even the most stalwart 
of riders are not exempt from 
panting and blowing after a few 
miles’ spin on a rough road. 
Whereas to set her pretty little 
sewing-machine in motion is as 
easy almost as idleness itself. 
But with al! proper deference for 
any opinion a lady may choose 
to offer on the subject, I must be 
permitted to point out; hat there 
are sewing-machines and sewing- 
machines; and that the imple- 
ment I am speaking of bears about 
as close a resemblance to the 
drawing-room article as a Park 
phaeton to a brewer’s dray. I 
have uot the slightest intention 
of disparaging the ‘ Zephyr, or 
the ‘Gossamer,’ or the ‘ Aerial.’ 
They are masterpieces of work- 
manship, one and all, and ex- 
actly adapted to the purpose; but 
they are, compared with their dis- 
tant relative,—the heavy hard- 
working stitchers of boots and 
shoes, and canvas and duck and 
twill,—mere toys. What on earth 
would be the use of such play- 
things in the work-rooms of 
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who turn out army shirts at the 
rate of a thousand a day; and 
who make nothing of taking an 
order for completely clothing a 
regiment of militia on the Thurs- 
day, on the understanding that 
the men are to appear in their 
new suits at church parade on 
Sunday morning? Amongst the 
generality of people ‘sewing,’ 
however it may be performed, is 
associated with easily vulnerable 
material—soft cloth, calico, and 
that kind of thing. But the 
sewing-machine of modern times 
is by no means restricted to 
drapery or tailoring establish- 
ments. You cannot show a job 
of stitching so tough that the 
sewing-machine will not undertake 
and accomplish it. It can sew 
ship-sails, coal-sacks, traces for ar- 
tillery horses even. Young girls, 
it is true, are not put at trace- 
sewing ; it requires the assistance 
of a small steam-engine to accom- 
plish that kind of work. But 
there are thousands who ply the 
machine needle on leather of a 
lighter kind; on that which is 
used in the manufacture of ladies’ 
and gentlemen's boots and shoes. 
There is one London daily news- 
paper especially resorted to by 
those who require to advertise 
in relation to this branch of in- 
dustry—the Daily Chronicle; and 
in its columns may any day be 
found dozens of advertisements 
for female shoe-makers, and for 
leather-bag makers, and cap-peak 
sewers, and leather pouch and 
purse makers, and for stitchers of 
driving-gloves and all manner 
of fur goods. But all the read- 
ing will fail to give one an ade- 
quate idea of the tremendously 
heavy work sewing these kind of 
things by machine is. One must 
visit a work-room when business 
is at full swing to realise it. 
Within a hundred yards of St. 
Paul’s or the General Post Office 
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there are dozens of these manu- 
factories : rooms containing twen- 
ty, thirty, fifty machines, each 
with its separate heavy clatter, 
which is like that of the sausage- 
machine the reader may chance 
to have heard in passing a pork- 
butcher's shop. Each, too, with 
its girl or woman worker. Each 
with its heavy iron double treadle, 
that requires the application of 
both feet to keep it going; both 
feet for the treadle, both hands 
for the management and guidance 
of the work, both eyes to the same 
end. Talk of the garret shirt- 
stitcher, of whom Hood drew so 
pathetic a poem-picture! She at 
least was enabled to perform her 
work in peace and quiet. She 
might not have got much to eat, 
but that little she was enabled to 
cook and eat in proper privacy 
and comfort; in which respect 
she was much better off than her 
machine-driving sister, who takes 
her few slices of bread in her 
pocket, and, when she can afford 
it, sends to the cook-shop for an 
ounce or two from a cheap joint, 
with a pennyworth of vilely- 
cooked vegetables; partaking of 
the meal with her plate on her 
lap, or perhaps on the machine, 
if it happens to be disengaged, 
in the same tainted atmosphere 
she and her fifty companions 
have all the morning been breath- 
ing. 

But why, it may be asked, can 
she not do better than this? Sim- 
ply, dear reader, because in the 
great majority of cases what she 
does is the best she can. Indeed 
it is not in every establishment 
of the kind indicated that the 
‘hands’ are permitted to take din- 
ner in the work-room. They have 
a certain time allowed for that 
meal, and they must ‘clear out’ 
until the return-bell rings. There 
is no dining-room on the pre- 
mises for their accommodation ; 








space is far too precious within 
sound of Bow bells. They must 
‘clear out.’ And go where? 
Usually to walk about the streets 
and look into the shop-windows, 
if the weather be fine ; to huddle 
anywhere under cover, should it 
rain or snow. But why, it may 
be asked by the innocent, do 
they not resort to some humble 
decent dining-room, where they 
may obtain a cheap and whole- 
some meal, with reading or some 
other amusement for the dinner- 
hour? For the best of all possible 
reasons. Not long since there 
appeared before the magistrates 
a destitute youth who had tramp- 
ed up from Shropshire, impelled 
by the delusion that if he could 
reach London, and find out where 
the Bank of England was, where 
all the money was kept, he should 
be able to pick up as much as 
would suffice for his humble 
wants from ‘what they swept 
out at the front-door.’ The young 
woman who sought in the heart 
of London for a quiet dining-room, 
where the ruling tariff was suit- 
able to her means, would have a 
prospect of success about equal to 
that of the Shropshire youth in 
his undertaking. No such con- 
venience exists; and what is more, 
if it did, the young woman, if she 
were an ordinary machine-hand, 
could not avail herself of it. She 
could not afford todo so. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that 
the sewing-machine was the guil- 
lotine that put an end to the 
wicked existence of Slopwork. 
That devouring dragon, which is 
answerable for more female lives 
than the fire-spitting beast of 
Wantley, was only checked for a 
while. There were those so mad 


as to imagine that now that such 
a prodigious amount of work 
could be performed in so short 
a time, the rapacious monster 
would be converted to the ‘live 
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and let live’ principle. Not he. 
He only made himself agreeable 
until such time as he could get 
the flying stitcher well in hand— 
until he could break it in, and get 
the bit in its mouth. He has 
done it. It is not a month ago 
when the old villany, with a new 
face, appeared in the police re- 
ports. A poor soul was charged 
with pawning shirts intrusted to 
her to make by an East-end mer- 
chant clothier. The woman plead- 
ed that her children were so 
hungry that she was tempted to 
pawn some of the work in hope 
of being able to redeem it by the 
time the whole was completed. 
The work was machine-sewing. 
She hired the machine at half-a- 
crown a week, and what the pro- 
secutor paid for his shirt-making 
was a shilling a dozen. ‘ Non- 
sense !’ the incredulous magistrate 
interrupted her; ‘that’s only a 
penny each.’ ‘And that is all it 
is, sir,’ said the woman; ‘ and you 
have to work a long, long day to 
make twelve.’ ‘ And is it really 
a fact,’ his worship remarked, 
turning to the merchant clothier, 
‘that this kind of work has fallen 
to such a deplorable condition 
that you can get it done at so 
poor a rate? ‘Your worship,’ 
replied Mr. Shylock, ‘if I wanted 
a hundred hands at the price, I 
could get em by holding up my 
finger.’ 

I do not pretend to say that 
ordinary ‘warehouse work’ is no 
better paid for, but what I do say 
is that, take it altogether, the 
girl or woman of ordinary capa- 
city who works at a ‘sweating 
shop,’ as certain —it is to be 
feared a very large number—of 
the places in question are called, 
is very little better off than 
Hood's unfortunate seamstress. 
The latter earned say ninepence 
a day ; the former would get on 
an average seven shillings a week. 
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If a man were desirous of earning 
for himself a reputaticn for nar- 
row-mindedness, he could perhaps 
not do better than industriously 
circulate as his opinicn that ‘ ma- 
chinery’ wes not invariably a term 
synonymous with improvement. 
Without inquiry he would be 
voted a ‘fogey’ of tke ancient 
school, and on a par with those 
wiseacres who saw in the intro- 
duction of the railway system the 
beginning of the downfall of 
England’s greatness, and who 
were inclined to regard Watt 
with his ‘ steam’ as a kind of first 
cousin to a personage, whose name 
need not be mentioned, with his 
fire and brimstone. In fair view, 
however, of falling even so dis- 
mally low in the esteem of my 
fellow-creatures, I make bold to 
question whether after all that 
most popular of modern inven- 
tions, the sewing- machine, has 
not proved itself a bane rather 
than a blessing. Commercially it 
has no doubt been a great success, 
It has given, and still gives, em- 
ployment to a large number of 
smiths and other mechanics ; as 
a marketable article it has put 
money in the purses of merchants, 
middle-men, and retailers. It has 
increased the demand for textile 
fabrics, not so much on account 
of the rapidity with which it 
converts material into the manu- 
factured article, as that the articles 
it manufactures do not last the 
consumer as long as those pro- 
duced under the handwork sys- 
tem, the result being the necessity 
for more frequently renewing on 
the part of the purchaser. From 
this point of view the sewing- 
machine has certainly proved it- 
self to be no friend to the com- 
munity at large. The tailor, the 
shirtmaker, and other tradesmen, 
the fundamental principle of 
whose business is the setting of 
stitches, may have been enabled 
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to largely decrease their labour 
expenses, but it would be diffi- 
cult to show that the wearer of 
apparel has participated to any 
appreciable extent. Clothes and 
all manner of sewn things are no 
cheaper, all things considered, 
than they were twenty years ago, 
and that the ‘ work’ is less durable 
is admitted on all hands. It may 
be argued that this may be true 
as regards mere plain sewing of 
the ‘seam, gusset, and band’ kind, 
but that as regards what may be 
called the higher branches of 
needlework the consumer is im- 
mensely advantaged ; as, for exam- 
ple, taking the question of ladies’ 
apparel, including their elabo- 
rately adorned robes, skirts, and 
flounces. In the old time it was 
not the cost of the material that 
‘ran into the money ; it was the 
wages paid the seamstress for the 
thousands of slow stitches she set. 
All this, however, is now altered. 
With a machine needle flying at 
the rate of five hundred stitches per 
minute the vendor can afford to 
sell a profusely ornamented article 
for very little more than the sum 
required one time for the plainest. 
But this is a mere question of 
fashion, and its votaries, presum- 
ably persons of position and afflu- 
ence, could well afford to pay for 
their extravagant whims and fan- 
cies. But it may be said the ope- 
rations of the sewing-machine have 
enabled persons in humble life to 
cultivate a superior style of dress, 
and to gratify their taste for the 
artistic and elegant as well as their 
superiors in social position. But 
there are two sides to this pic- 
ture. It is anything but certain 


that because the shop-girl and 
Mary Ann the housemaid may 
now revel in their yearning for 
flounces and embroidery their 
social happiness is enhanced. No 
doubt it is possible to be too 
severely exacting as regards the 
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style and manner in which our 
domestics should be permitted to 
attire themselves. There are those, 
exemplary and charitable people 
in every other respect, who would 
deny their female servants the 
harmless vanity of a cap-ribbon, 
and would take it gravely amiss 
if it came to their knowledge that 
cook was accustomed to wear a 
feather in her holiday bonnet, or 
took secret pleasure in a parasol. 
At the same time it is equally 
true that a hankering after dress 
incompatible with her station in 
life has proved the rock on which 
the prospects of many a maid 
in the kitchen has come to wreck 
and ruin. It is not at ali sur- 
prising that the maid, no less than 
the mistress, should take pride in 
personal adornment. It is human 
nature to do so; a weakness that 
dates back beyond the memory of 
civilisation. It is very well for 
my lady to call out from’ the 
drawing-room to Cinderella 
amongst the pots and unwashed 
dishes in the kitchen below, ‘ Cin- 
der’ (she would, of course, abbre- 
viate her handmaiden’s baptismal 
appellation to some extent),— 
‘Cinder, know thyself, and pre- 
sume not to ape the manners of 
thy betters.’ Cinderella is not so 
easily intimidated. Probably she 
does know herself. She has looked 
into her looking-glass—well, at 
least a dozen times, and the result 
has been a cumulative strength- 
ening of her original preposterous 
idea that, given the means and 
the money possessed by some one 
she knows (not, of course, meaning 
her mistress), she could turn out 
as smart ani attractive a figure as 
the best. As attractive, that is 
to say, to those for whom she 
aspires to have attraction : for the 
curly-haired foreman at the butch- 
er’s ; the spruce young baker, who 
has already risen from a barrow 
to a pony-cart; or the equally 
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prosperous bachelor greengrocer, 
who removes goods by means of 
spring-vans. It is only to be ex- 
pected that the sex intended by 
Nature to be admired by the other 
sex should do their best, whatever 
their condition in life, towards 
seconding the amiable design of 
the original mother. They will 
do so instinctively, and even when 
admirers are out of the question 
—at least it has been known to 
happen so in savage regions. 
Travellers tell us that amongst 
the barbarous Dyaks of Borneo, 
vanity runs to guch a height 
amongst the female population 
that a slave will commonly pur- 
loin the ‘ jewelry’ of her mistress, 
thechief’s wife, consisting mainly of 
spikes like darning-needles for the 
ears and golden bangles for the 
nose— not to wear publicly, for that 
would be to acknowledge the 
theft and to bring on herself the 
penalty of instant death ; not to 
fascinate a sooty swain of her own 
degree, but to retire to some se- 
questered spot in the dense 
forest, where there happens to be 
a clear pool of water, there to 
adorn her organs of smell and 
hearing with the stolen ornaments, 
for the solitary pleasure of con- 
templating her bedizened self in 
the watery mirror. When 
has for the time satisfied the crav- 
ings of her woman nature she 
hides the precious things in a hole, 
and there they remain; and she 
returns to her duties until the 
vain fit assails her again, and she 
retires for another and another 
solitary treat, until her iniquity is 
discovered, when, in accordance 
with the customs of the country, 
off comes her head, ear-spikes, 
nose-rings, and all. 

I never thought when I set out 
that the wings of my distrust of 
the sewing-machine as the needle- 
woman’s friend would carry me 
to Borneo for an illustration. It 


she 
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is time I got back, and to make it 
understood that the girl labour in 
London question involves many 
other kinds of employment besides 
the monstrously hard-worked ill- 
remunerated ‘machinist.’ Take 
the case of the shop-girl, wherever 
we findher. It would be difficult 
to estimate the number of young 
women who find employment in 
some way or other ‘behind the 
counter,’ but it may be taken as a 
fact that at least three-fourths of 
those who are so circumstanced 
have much more hardship to en- 
dure than a humane public are 
aware of, or would tacitly encour- 
age were the case fairly and fully 
laid before them. One need not 
go beyond the drapery business 
for an example. There is said to 
be a growing disposition on the 
part of employers to hire only male 
assistants, but in certain depart- 
ments of the business this would 
be for obvious reasons impractic- 
able. There must be female assist- 
ants at the linendrapers—there 
are many hundreds of them ; but 
why, in the name of common 
charity, should they be more 
hardly used, as regards incessant 
labour and the number of hours 
they are kept at it, than washer- 
women and cinder-sifters in a dust- 


yard? It is notorious that in 
many establishments in the me- 
tropolis the ‘ young ladies,’ as they 
by a cruel mockery are designated, 
appear in the shop at eight in the 
morning, and there remain, with 
brief intervals for meals, until ten 
at night. On Saturdays—I am 
now speaking of neighbourhoods 
where a different system of busi- 
ness is carried on from that at the 
West-end—they are in the habit 
of commencing business half an 
hour earlier, and leaving offan hour 
later, thus making the day’s work 
Jifteen hours long, and the invari- 
able rule at such places is that on 
no account whatever must a young 
lady sit down while she is in the 
shop. No one can be aware of 
what kind of torture it is to be 
compelled to stand hours after the 
legs are weary with the weight of 
the body but those who have been 
compelled to endure it. The re- 
sult is one which only a medical 
man could properly describe, and 
the number of young women 
drapers’ assistants who by the in- 
human rule, ‘ no sitting down,’ are 
driven to obtain medical advice 
would very much surprise, and 
doubtlessly shock, the linen- 
drapers’ lady patrons. 
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‘ My plants are my only comfort,’ 
said a lady whose domestic sur- 
roundings were far from happy. 
A plant has helped an almost 
helpless prisoner to avoid giving 
way to utter despair. A plant 
has encouraged a traveller in the 
wilderness to persist in his track- 
less onward journey. A plant in 
the heart of an overgrown city 
soon comes to be regarded as the 
pet of the household. 

Undercircumstancesmuch more 
propitious than those, when a 
large garden is unattainable, a 
few plants to cultivate and watch 
are still a never-failing solace. 
They amuse our leisure, they re- 
lieve our working hours. They 
supply the mind with matter for 
thought, while they delight the 
eye by their form and colour. 
Their growth and increase excite 
interest, without ever giving rise 
to serious anxiety. They add to 
the pleasures of the day unalloyed 
by the risk of causing sleepless 
nights. They afford the oppor- 
tunity of graceful gifts, to be re- 
compensed by some welcome ex- 
change. <A few plants would 
therefore seem to be an al- 
most indispensable part of every 
healthy-minded individual’s be- 
longings. 

But if he has no plot of ground 
wherein to grow them, where can 
he find needful accommodation 
better than on his inner window- 
sill? If too narrow, it may be 
easily widened by a movable 
table of exactly the same height 
and length as itself, which can 
be made of deal by any ordinary 
carpenter. Its width will depend 
on the size of the apartment and 





the space available. A width of 
eighteen or twenty inches, I find, 
affords room for a good many 
plants, allowing to each a fair 
share of light, if properly placed 
in respect to their stature. Even 
if he possess a patch of garden 
ground, the window will still be 
the welcome receptacle and home 
of certain favourites, nurslings, 
or curiosities, which are special 
objects of care or attachment. In 
this way even the grand horticul- 
turist may acquire the honourable 
title of a window gardener. 

For, please nota bene, I do not 
accord that rank to persons who 
merely fill their windows with 
plants; who buy barrowfuls of 
the first-forced showy things that 
come to hand, and stick them in 
the sunshine or the shade, as it 
may be, according to the aspect 
of their rooms, and not in view 
of the plants’ requirements ; who 
let them live, if they can resist 
neglect, or die, either of drought 
and starvation, or of waterings 
intended to suffice for the week ; 
who then throw out their dead 
without remorse, because they 
know they can go and buy bar- 
rowfuls more, equally unsuited, 
by forced growth or natural con- 
stitution, for the change, and 
equally certain to meet the same 
fate. 

No; such a system of garnish- 
ing windows is not window gar- 
dening. The true window gardener 
is one who rears and cultivates 
his plants himself—of course he 
must purchase now and then, to 
obtain new things or fill up va- 
cancies; one who can honestly 
declare, exactly as if he were a 
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competitor at a horticultural show, 
‘This plant has been in my pos- 
session so many months, under 
my own personal care, culture, or 
supervision, as your rules and re- 
gulations properly require.’ The 
beauty of a window plant is that 
it should be perfectly well culti- 
vated. A dandelion well grown 
and flowered in a pot would call 
forth more approval (especially in 
crowded and stuffy lanes in smoky 
cities where dandelions are un- 
known) than scraggy oleanders, or 
long-legged pelargoniums, though 
excuses are accepted, under such 
conditions, for everything that 
carries a bit of green on its stalk; 
still more if it can show a little 
scrap of white, red, yellow, or 
blue. Apropos to dandelions, our 
French and Belgian neighbours 
cultivate extensively for salad, to 
be blanched by earthing up (pret- 
ty, then, to the eye, as well as 
pleasant to the taste), improved 
broad-leaved varieties of this brave 
bright-blossomed plant, which suf- 
fers so unjustly from its horrid 
vulgar name. For those who 
have the courage to try it, the 
seed is in the trade, to be had of 
Vilmorin, Paris, and Van Houtte, 
Ghent. But what true-born Briton 
would stoop to eat dandelion, 
unless laid up at the Pole with 
scuryy ¢ \ 
Window gardening is one of 
the privileges accorded to our 
northern and insular climate. In 
the south of Eurape (and most 
parts of the centre) it is imprac- 
ticable nearly all summer long, 
because people are obliged to ex- 
clude all sunshine and a good deal 
of light by outside*shutters. The 
glare and heat, reflected as well 
as direct, would otherwise be in- 
supportable indoors. Rooms kept 
from sunrise till sunset scrupt~- 
lously closed in semi-obscurity 
may bleach plants, but will hard- 
ly grow them. External balco- 
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nies are decorated, often effec- 
tively, with heat-supporting rock- 
loving flowers, which resist 
drought and enjoy sunshine, 
such as mesembrianthemums, car- 
nations, pinks, snapdragons, se- 
dums, and other succulents—any- 
thing, in short, which will thrive 
on a wall, resist winds, and take 
care of itself; but a true window 
garden is a forbidden luxury. 

In window gardening your 
choice of plants must be guided, 
first, by the possibility of growing 
them in your window; next, by 
your individual tastes, prefer- 
ences, and objects. Inside the 
window, the temperature never 
rises beyond a certain point, vary- 
ing just a few degrees according 
to season and the feelings of the 
human occupants of the apart- 
ment, but never reaching equa- 
torial heat, nor even approaching 
to it. The dryness of the air in 
living-rooms is maintained to pro- 
mote the health of families, and 
not to meet the indispensable re- 
quirements of many magnificent 
ornaments of the vegetable king- 
dom. Never does it attain the 
hot saturation by moisture per- 
vading the tropical forest wherein 
those beauties luxuriate. Outside 
the window, in a balcony, it is 
needless to point out that the 
lst of plants which will thrive 
under the still less favourable 
conditions of varying tempera- 
ture and exposure to winds is 
even more restricted than it is 
within doors. 

Consequently all undoubtedly 
hothouse plants must be given 
up, however much they may flat- 
ter the eye or tempt the hope. 
As a rare exception, any quite 
new introduction, especially from 
China, Japan, or even from India, 
may be tried as an experiment, 
just to see what it will do and 
can bear; and the pleasing result 
may perhaps be obtained that you 





























have got a new plant which turns 
out hardier and robuster than was 
expected. Examples are not want- 
ing to justify the risk. The bright 
yellow - flowered Corchyrus ja- 
ponicus, on its first arrival, was 
treated as a tender greenhouse 
plant; so was the hydrangea ; 
even Weigelia rosea, partly in 
order to propagate it rapidly, was 
subjected to a good deal of cod- 
dling. There was a time when, 
within the memory of my child- 
hood, the monthly China rose 
was still new enough to be an 
object of popular desire. A good 
many people had it, but not every- 
body; and they nursed it tender- 
ly indoors in pots. Few, if any, 
ventured to expose it to the perils 
of the open ground. A cutting of 
China rose was then an accept- 
able gift; or, if not given, a thing 
to be slyly taken—such acts of 
pilfering do occur even now—by 
unscrupulous visitors. For con- 
science is sometimes rendered in- 
sensible by the ardour of horticul- 
tural acquisitiveness. 

Let vegetable strangers, there- 
fore, when really strange and come 
of promising parentage and origin 
(not Mexican or South American 
—although the pampas grass is 
an honourable exception to their 
almost general tenderness), be re- 
ceived with benevolent and im- 
partial hospitality. Give them 
a fair trial; and then, if they 
prove not up to the mark of win- 
dow hardihood, leave them to the 
dons of the damp stove and the 
orchid- house. 

Indeed, one of the charms of 
a window garden is the facility 
which it affords for experiment 
and observation on the habits 
of plants. Dare I venture to 
say that a few individuals might 
be better employed in tending 
their flowers than in making mis- 
chief, political or domestic? No ; 
I had better not say that. A his- 
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torical anecdote will be more safely 
placed. 


When Alexandre Dumas pére . 


published his Voyage en Espagne, 
some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, he made known to the world 
one Adolphe Desbarolles, an origi- 
nal and intrepid artist, then a 
painter, who, after throwing his 
palette to the dogs, turned chiro- 
mantic fortune-teller, annexing 
thereto the less successful art of 
determining character by hand- 
writing, and employing his leisure 
in the composition of a curious 
Anglophobic book, How to Tra- 
vel in Switzerland for Three 
Frances per Day. Two years be- 
fore the fatal Franco-German war 
of 1870, Napoleon III., who liked 
all sorts of divination, allowed 
Desbarolles to be brought to the 
Tuileries. 

‘What do you read in my 
hand? asked the Emperor. 

The chiromancer hesitated. 

‘Come, come,’ urged the im- 
patient inquirer, ‘ don’t be afraid ; 
tell the whole truth.’ 

‘ Well then, sire, if I must speak, 
I read in your Majesty’s hand that 
for the future you ought to devote 
your whole thoughts to agricul- 
ture.’ 

It will be an improvement to 
read ‘ to window gardening.’ 

The answer was sibylline, in 
true Delphic style, and the ap- 
plicant did not insist upon a 
clearer oracle. 

Subsequently, in explanation of 
his words, the soothsayer men- 
tioned in confidence to a friend, 
‘The Emperur did not understand 
my meaning ; nevertheless, it was 
precise enough. What could “Turn 
your whole attention to window 
gardening ” signify, except ‘ Don’t 
go to war, and do take care of your 
health” ? 

Hothouse plants, then, must be 
relinquished, charming and invit- 
ing as many of them are, You 
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see them in the plant-shops, bright 
and brilliant; you cannot resist 
buying them. You take them 
home, where they linger and 
languish, lasting sometimes a few 
days, sometimes a few weeks, 
sometimes a twelvemonth, accord- 
ing to species, season, and circum- 
stances, the flowers growing fewer, 
smaller, and finally abortive, the 
foliage turning yellow, flaccid, and 
powerless to make healthy growth. 
Nobody more than myself ought 
to allow such imprudent pur- 
chases to be pardonable ; it is not 
I who have the right to pelt with 
reproaches those who try to 
decorate their windows with heat- 
loving plants. If I had now all 
the shillings and francs they have 
cost me, it would make a nice 
little deposit for a savings-bank. 
But duty none the less obliges me 
to warn others of the uselessness 
of such attempts. 

To mention only a few seduc- 
tive best-let-alones: Gardenias 
or Cape jasmines, Madagascar 
periwinkles, the interesting sensi- 
tive plant, the still more interest- 
ing Dionea muscipula (Venus’s fly- 
trap), perhaps gloxinias, lovely 
though they be, the gold-powdered 
and the silver-powdered gymno- 
grammas, with multitudes of 
other ferns, require more heat than 
you will find comfortable in your 
study or breakfast-room. The 
great majority of Adiantums (maid- 
enhair ferns) belong to this cate- 
gory. Even our native A. capil- 
lus veneris, the true maidenhair, 
thrives more luxuriantly ata higher 
temperature than the sun of the 
United Kingdom gives it, pro- 
vided there be a sufficient supply 
of moisture at the root. That, 
however, with its near relation, 
A. cuneatum, does well and easily 
as an indoor pot-plant. The same 


of A. pedatum and a very few 
others of that numerous genus. 
The rest, so graceful and some- 
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times so expensive, must be re- 
gretfully given up. 

True, wealthy amateurs, with 
ranges of houses, cool, intermedi- 
ate, and hot, at command, can in- 
dulge in the luxury of ringing the 
bell and ordering a flowering 
orchid or other vegetable gem to 
be brought to ornament their 
drawing-room for three or four 
days, then sending it back again 
to be restored to its usual health. 
But the readers to whom this 
paper is addressed enjoy no such 
resources ; they have at most a 
few reserve-plant nursery windows 
or little home-made greenhouse 
to fall back upon. Therefore must 
they renounce silky and velvety 
marantias and bertolonias, gaudy 
crotons, likewise numberless scar- 
let- patched and white - blotched 
caladiums and other very taking 
Arads, contenting themselves in- 
stead with the humble but popu- 
lar Ethiopian arum and its sister 
Richardia, whose white-spotted 
leaves, seen from within doors, 
seem covered with semi-trans- 
parent spangles. Cape heaths, 
too—exceedingly beautiful— are 
reared under such special treat- 
ment that in a window garden 
they will mostly come to grief, 
and exemplify the vanity of 
human wishes. 

On the other hand, some plants 
which are perfectly hardy out- 
doors, resisting British frosts, still 
repay the benefit of protection in 
spring and additional heat after- 
wards in summer, with liberal 
interest, either through their im- 
prudently early habit of flowering, 
or through their coming from a 
warmer summer climate than ours. 
Such plants plainly show their 
gratitude for being indulged with 
a place in your sunniest window. 
Amongst them, and to be highly 
recommended, are—Deutzia gra- 
cilis, a slender shrub, deciduous, 
covered with snow-white flowers 














in spring, and rapidly responsive 
to assistance by warmth ; Funkia, 
once Hemerocallis, alba, one of 
the Japan day lilies, a herbaceous 
plant, disappearing in winter, but 
putting forth in spring its hand- 
some furrowed leaves and, after 
midsummer, its bouquets of pure 
white fragrant blossoms. It has 
varieties with variegated leaves. 
Other variegated Funkias have 
very ornamental foliage and make 
excellent pot-plants, with the ad- 
vantage of being hardy outdoors 
in winter, although thankful for 
extra warmth during their season 
of growth. 

Again, many of our native 
hardy ferns testify to their de- 
scent from their fossil ancestors, 
who prepared coal for us while 
the earth was still glowing with 
central heat, by enjoying the tem- 
perature of our living-rooms if 
screened from direct exposure to 
sunshine. The male fern be- 
comes almost evergreen, and mani- 
fests a desire for promotion to 
tree-fernhood; the sea spleenwort 
(Asplenium marinum), not hardy, 
though native, makes an everlast- 
ing tuft of deep rich green ; others 
increase in delicacy and beauty. 
Struthiopteris germanica, the 
German ostrich plume, forms a 
magnificent vase with its sterile 
fronds after passing through the 
phase of Prince of Wales's fea- 
thers, subsequently putting forth 
its smaller unpretending fertile 
fronds. Few hardy ferns repay 
indoor shelter better than the 
North American Onoclea sensi- 
bilis by the brightness of its 
singular-shaped, satin - veined, 
bright green fronds. 

Other foreigners, who will not 
bear frost, will yet stand a good 
deal of knocking about and even 
neglect. Example, Aspidistra lu- 
rida, whether the plain-leaved 
or the striped-leaved variety, an 
invaluabletown plant, which cheer- 
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fully endures, as if nothing had 
happened, sunshine or shade, 
draughts of air, dust if removed 
by occasional spongings, and put- 
tings in a corner, as if it were a 
naughty plant—which it isn’t. 
The foliage resembles a magnified 
tuft of lily-of-the-valley leaves, 
and the flowers, although utterly 
unlike that model of elegance and 
sweetness, are curious and inter- 
esting, being almost subterranean. 
Like moles after a hard struggle 
with a clayey soil, they just 
manage to get their heads 
above ground, open their mouths, 
and breathe a little air. Their 
colour is dingy purple - brown, 
whence, perhaps, the specific name 
lurida. Aspidistra is perennial, 
and makes a handsomer tuft the 
older it grows, if liberally treated 
by shifting into a larger pot when 
cramped for root-room, and en- 
couraged by small timely doses of 
weak liquid manure made with 
sheep’s droppings steeped in water 
left to stand till clear, or manufac- 
tured by other means which will 
occur to the ingenious amateur. 
To aspidistra’s other merits may 
be added that it is not expensive, 
and that it will last a lifetime, 
unless made the victim of wilful 
murder. 

Another interesting set of 
plants which present difficulties 
not insurmountable in their win- 
dow culture are the numerous 
genera and species which, while 
satisfied with the temperature of 
our living-rooms, yet require a 
much moister atmosphere. What 
is to be done with these? How 
are they to be treated to keep 
them in health? For they are 
well worth a little pains. Amongst 
these are bog plants, some exqui- 
sitely delicate and beautiful, often 
remarkably curious, in their struc- 
ture and habits. Such are the sun- 
dews (Droseras), notorious of late 
for their carnivorous propensities, 
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with their jewelled but treacher- 
ous leaves glittering in the sun 
and inviting inspection with a 
pocket lens. The bog pimpernel 
is a delightful little plant. Par- 
nassia’s pretty white flowers (au- 
tumnal) present a structure which 
long has puzzled botanists. Drip- 
ping rocks, damp woods, moist 
shady glens, sometimes surprise 
you by their riches of vegetable 
rarities. The traveller or the ex- 
cursionist, tempted to carry off a 
few, asks himself how he shall be 
able to keep them alive at home, 
even if he cannot make them 
flourish. The apparent insolu- 
bility of the problem only excites 
his desire for its successful solu- 
tion. 

He bethinks himself of a War- 
dian case. 3ut the Wardian, 
mostly devoted to ferns, is a win- 
dow garden in itself, and is too 
much of one thing for those who 
like variety and change. A sim- 
pler, less cumbrous, and more 
manageable plan is to grow each 
plant separately under a bell-glass, 
a trifle less in diameter than the 
inside of the pot which it covers. 
Such horticultural bell-glasses are 
not expensive, and may be had of 
various sizes. Instead of ordinary 
flower-pots, I find it convenient 
to use for these purposes shallow 
pans, seven inches in diameter 
inside, and three in depth, of 
course with a hole in the centre 
for drainage. If not to be found 
ready-made, a potter will hardly 
refuse to make them to order. 
Few of the plants to be grown in 
them are deep-rooted. Having 
their habitat on the surface of 
rocks, or trailing superficially 


amongst pebbles and moss, a 
depth of three inches is more than 
enough. The pans are also use- 
ful at other times for raising and 
pricking out choice seedling plants. 
To judge of their utility for our 
purpose, the next time you take a 
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country walk, collect a few pretty 
patches of moss, plant them on 
light earth and pebbles in a pan; 
after moistening, cover with a 
bell-glass, keep them on the shady 
side of your house, and in a few 
days you will see. The mosses 
will show signs of enjoying their 
new home, by putting forth their 
miniature beauties. In fact, grand 
horticulturists, in their propagat- 
ing-houses (where glass over glass 
covers foreign weaklings in the 
course of propagation), often have 
to plant their fragmentary cut- 
tingsin, or to surround them with, 
moss. And they have told me 
that when they see the shut-up 
moss begin to grow it is a good 
sign that the growth of the nurs- 
lings is in a fair way to follow. 

Most of these delicate moisture- 
loving plants are believed to be 
also in absolute need of shade ; 
but, with the exception of many 
mosses and other cryptograms (not 
all), I have not found it to be so 
in a state of Nature. In bogs 
and wide-spread marshes, trees 
and shrubs are neither common 
nor numerous ; consequently 
marsh plants are exposed to the 
full glare of noontide sunshine. 
The same of many plants that 
grow on dripping rocks ; they 
will thrive in the shade, they 
will thrive in the sun. What 
they must have is continued, not 
stagnant, moisture. If analysed, 
they might be found to consist of 
ninety-nine and three-quarters per 
cent of water. Certainly their 
solid matter would bear the small- 
est imaginable proportion to the 
whole. 

It was thus that I lately fell 
upon an old acquaintance and 
favourite, Pinguicula grandiflora, 
the large-flowered butterwort, 
basking in the centre of a treeless 
upland Pyreneean valley, where 
there was neither a leaf nor a 
cloud to screen it from the sum- 
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mer sun. It grew upon stones 
amongst which spring water trick- 
led, where it would always be cool 
at root; it also grew on the sides 
of boulders which must some- 
times be tolerably hot ; but wher- 
ever it grew, moisture would rarely, 
if ever, be absent. 

The window gardener who 
should lovingly take this pingui- 
cula under his patronage (as a re- 
presentative of moisture-loving as 
well as of insect-eating plants) 
would scarcely regret the experi- 
ment. With me, it is kept as a 
souvenir of a pleasant visit to the 
Daughters of Fire—earthquakes 
are sometimes felt at various points 
of the chain ; but he need not fear 
that it is unattainable nearer home. 
Not to mention Messrs. Back- 
house’s establishment, York, it is 
a very common plant, Mr. James 
Graves, of Inisnag, tells us, in.all 
the mountains round Killarneyand 
Glengarriffe. He has found it-at 
Inisnag and elsewhere in quanti- 
ties, where it often gets trodden 
by cattle, the leaves of the plants 
being crowded in many instances 
with captured insects in various 
stages of absorption and decay. 

Pinguicula lusitanica also grows 
at Glengarriffe, county Cork. This 
species is even a more potent fly- 
trap than P. grandiflora. Its 
naturally incurved leaf-margins 
are excited to curve still further 
inwards by contact both with 
organic. and inorganic bodies. 
Another delicate species, P-alpina, 
is much prized by lovers of alpine 
plants. At Hazlewood, Sligo, P. 
grandiflora has naturalised itself 
on a mossy rock, from plants in- 
troduced from their native habitat 
some years ago. They are grow- 
ing admirably without any soil 
at all, except what feeding and 
protection they get from the moss 
and rain—a hint, this, to utilise 
any seed that may be produced 
under cultivation. 
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How pretty this innocent-look- 
ing butterwort is may be seen 
from the charming woodcut in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle for July 
10, 1875. Unfortunately it is 
too large for reproduction here. 
The editor’s courtesy, however, 
allows us to give on the next page 
the smaller design for an outside 
window garden. The butterwort 
referred to above is admirably 
drawn by Mr. W.G. Smith, from 
a specimen supplied by Mr. Alex. 
Dean, who grows it under such 
simple modes of culture as to 
render it a matter for wonder that 
so interesting a plant should not 
be more frequently met with. 
The observations published by 
Mr. Darwin and Dr. Hooker on 
the insectivorous properties of the 
pinguiculas have lately drawn 
attention to them ; but the beauty 
of this butterwort gives it a special 
interest for horticulturists. Mr. 
Dean’s stock came from North- 
umberland, and he believes that 
the blooms are improved by culti- 
vation ; also, that pans four inches 
in depth suit it better than pots, as 
the plant does not require depth 
of soil so much as plenty of 
moisture and room to expand its 
side shoots, which are thrown out 
in abundance in the autumn. 

In winter, Mr. Dean houses it, 
kept sufficiently moist, in any 
cool place. In the Pyrenees it is 
housed under snow, often a yard 
or more thick. In March, crowded 
plants may be pulled to pieces, 
replanted in pans of fresh soil, 
just fixing them to it, sprinkling 
freely with water twice a day, and 
giving, I would add, assistance of 
the bell-glass, and avoiding divi- 
sion of the plants until it became 
absolutely necessary. If all goes 
well, blooms will appear about 
the middle of April. The length 
of time the plants remain in flower 
depends upon the strength of the 
crowns ; it may last six weeks. 
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They may be grown out of doors, 
if kept well watered. Although 
the butterwort is termed a bog 
plant, it is a mistake to grow it 
in poor hungry peat. It likes 
its soil to be light, loose, and 
rich, and insists on its being con- 
tinually moist. 

And all this gossip has been 
going on without my asking 
whether you prefer for your win- 
dow striking plants that make a 
great show and so attract the 
public gaze, or plants principally 
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for your own enjoyment and edifi- 
cation, with some special interest 
attached to each species! It is 
high time to put the question, 
did not the pile of manuscript 
beside me cry, ‘Halt! Stand at 
ease! Wipe your pen, and post 
your contribution.’ But ‘the 
whole,’ saith the axiom, ‘is greater 
than its part.’ A complete trea- 
tise on window gardening can- 
not be compressed into the space 
of an article. 
E. 8. D. 
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